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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Society, Incorporated in 1890 
Administration Building, The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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1921-1924 
Harris Taytor, LL.D. 


Superintendent, Institution 
for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, New 


York City. 

A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D. 
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President, National Geo- 
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JoHN Dutton WRIGHT 
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Mary McCowen 


(Retired) Head of Deaf- 
Oral Department, Chicago 
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Mrs. Epmunp Lyon 
Mrs. A. T. MILLs 
Mrs. A. L. E. CrouTer 


SARAH FULLER 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Davin Farrcuitp, D.Sc. 
In Charge of Agricultural 
Explorations, U. S. Depart- 
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Cot. CHARLES W. RicuH- 
ARDSON 

In charge of the Section of 

Defects of Hearing and 

Speech, Division of Recon- 

struction, U. S. Army. 


CaroLInE A. YALE, LL.D. 
Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


T. C. ForrESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McManaway 


Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


1923-1926 
Mrs. CALvIN CooLIDGE 
Washington, D. C. 


E. McK. Goopwin 
Superintendent, North Car- 
olina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


Haroitp Hays, M. D. 
BP. AYES, 
President American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for 

the Hard of Hearing. 


Atvin E. Pope 
Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Edgewood Park, 
ra. 


Mrs. NATHAN Topp Porter, Jr. 


Cora E sie KINzIE 


Tuomas A. EpIson 








FRANK M. Dnriccs 
Mrs. JoHN D. WRIGHT 


The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association, 
through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, 
and its official organ, the VoLTa ReEvIEw, en- 
courages the conservation of hearing, the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of the art of lip-reading by the 
hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its member- 
ship all persons who are interested in any 
of the objects the Association is striving to 
promote. Active membership dues are only 
$3 a year, with no entrance fee. Life mem- 


Mrs. CuHarLeES R. CRANE 
Mrs. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


bership fees are $50. Persons desiring to 
become members should send their remit- 
tances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Votta Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 
extra charge. 

Every. member of the Association has the 
right to visit the Vo_tta Bureau as often as 
desired. Ample opportunity to read or to 
study the many educational works in the 
reference library of the Vortta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials and 
parents desiring teachers and for teachers 
who desire to change positions or who wish 
private pupils. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing and Their Friends, 
Published by the Volta Bureau 
Publication Office, 1918-32 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Address all communications to the Editorial Office, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“To be deaf and not know lip-reading is like living in the present age without the modern con- 
veniences.”—Juliet D. Clark. 
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THE SILVER LINK 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“It is... sympathy, world has advanced a long, long way 

The silver link. foes since the day when babies might be 

alt cs nin sale satin uy deaf- left to die on river banks, or, if rescued, 
aaa rite mais ; to be brought up as slaves of those 
ness to me has been its revelation ae west ; 

of the spirit of helpfulness that sufficiently interested to save their 

lies in the hearts of my fellow men. It YOU"S lives. And sympathy must be 
developed. It does not appear to be 


has brought home to me a deeper and yb 
keener appreciation of people than I inherent always for we seldom find it in 


ever had in the days when I could hear, Savages, OF in very young children. 
I do not feel, often, that I need the As Bulwer-Lytton explains it: “It 
help that is extended to me, but it is may, indeed, be said that sympathy 
good to know that it is there and of- exists in all minds, as Faraday has dis- 
fered freely. Perhaps, too, I need it far covered that magnetism exists in all 
more frequently than my egotism per- metals; but a certain temperature is 


mits me to realize. required to develop the hidden property 
At any rate, the fact that I have whether in the metal or the mind.” 
needed help at times on the way I have In analyzing human traits and their 


traveled since deafness came, has only influence on the progress of humanity, 
served to show me how many, how very it has been found that sympathy takes 
many, helping hands there are along highest rank. Where the quality of 
the road, willing and eager. I have sympathy is recorded as the strongest 
found the great heart of humanity, and trait of a race, investigations show that 
I have found it to be a very tender it is at this very point that the highest 
heart, indeed. stage in the progress of the race is 
So it is that sometimes I find myself reached. For the development of sym- 
thinking of the physically handicapped pathy carries with it a corresponding 
as a Chosen People, scattered here and decrease in opposite qualities, such as 
there over the face of the earth to hatred. 
make certain that the beautiful gift Sympathy, you see, is the one quality 
of sympathy shall not pass away from that comes nearest to putting us in 
mankind. “Truth is the root,” says another’s place, so that we are con- 
Chapin, “but human sympathy is the cerned over his difficulties and are 
flower of practical life.” moved by his sufferings much as if they 
The whole progress of humanity has_ were our own, which, in fact, they are, 
gone forward hand in hand with the as a result of our sympathy for him. 
development of sympathy, and the We are thus better able to understand 
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his actions and his motives and to con- 
sider his apparent shortcomings with 
charity. 

“Qne wonders,’ says a_ popular 
writer, “how many who placidly con- 
template the mutual murder of millions 
when the process is glorified by calling 
it war, would tolerate even theoretically 
the practice of euthanasia—the giving 
of easy and beautiful death to some 
aged person 7 

“Of course, it is frightfully inconsist- 
ent that we are so callous to the slaugh- 
ter of war and that we helplessly accept 
the vast holocaust as inevitable, the 
while we are sympathetically, piteously 
concerned for a helpless infant, or we 
refuse to end the misery of a dying 
person. 

“There is no doubt that duly we 
shall think and feel and work out this 
obvious inconsistency so that we shall 
become as deeply concerned for life 
and its preservation on a large scale 
as we have learned to be beautifully 
sympathetic toward the individual.” 

It does seem as though the universal 
peace we long for would be an accom- 
plished fact if we could apply to people 
in the mass the rules we follow for the 
individual; if we could develop mass 
sympathy as well as individual sym- 
pathy. And, of course, anything that 
tends to develop this beautiful quality 
in mankind is working toward Utopia. 

The deafened who do not grow mor- 
bid, bitter or discontented to a degree 
that makes them a trial to their friends 
and others, serve as the unconscious 
teachers of the beauty of sympathy and 
the reflex benefit of helpfulness. For 
sympathy is like mercy in its reflex 
qualities, “It is twice blest; it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.” 

We know what a strong impulse 
arises in us to help anyone we find 
struggling bravely under a_ handicap. 
What we do not always appreciate, 
perhaps, is that the impulse helps to 
make us better men and better women; 
lifts us a trifle nearer to that brother- 


> 


hood of man which will make war im- 
possible. 

I know, of course, that I am treading 
on very dangerous ground when I link 
deafness with sympathy. Most of the 
deafened do not need sympathy; none 
of them wishes it. To most of us, 
sympathy and pity appear as synony- 
mous terms, and we are in the habit 
of thinking of pity as conveying a 
feeling of superiority. We pity those 
who are weak, or unfortunate, or in 
some way inferior to ourselves. 

But the sympathy I have in mind 
is a deeper and broader thing. It 
combines the tenderness of pity with the 
dignity of sympathy and the active 
quality of mercy. The person in whom 
the feeling is aroused does not look on 
the handicapped individual as in any 
way inferior to himself, but as one 
who is carrying a heavier burden, and 
toward whom his heart inclines in a 
spirit of helpfulness. 

“To commiserate,” declares Moun- 
ford, “is sometimes more than to give; 
for money is external to a man‘s self, 
but he who bestows compassion com- 
municates his own soul.” 

I have lately had a striking illustra- 
tion of the influence sometimes exerted 
by the physically handicapped. I have 
been shown by a friend a fragment of 
a letter written to a woman who has 
been totally deaf for a number of years 
and whose continuous bravery and 
cheerfulness under her handicap has 
been a constant inspiration to her 
friends and associates. 

“I have been listening to the radio,” 
says this letter. “What a wonderful 
thing that is!’ I know how you would 
enjoy the experience of hearing voices 
and music from far off. I thought of 
you so when I was listening in. More 
and more, as | think of you, I see how 
very courageous you are in making the 
best of things. Do you know that in all 
the years of my knowing you, I have 
seldom pondered on your handicap? 
To me you have seemed so far out of 
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the ordinary that I have not thought of 
your deafness first. You have not 
seemed to be touched by its limitations, 
nor dimmed by its deprivations. 

“But lately I have thought of all 
you have missed in some ways, and | 
have marvelled at your acceptance of 
conditions, and have realized that you 
have reached the heights of happiness 
through sheer courage. I am marvel- 
ling, too, at the colossal task that must 
have been. You see, I did not think 
of the woman I did not know, the you 
before your deafness came, but now I 
see that in all these years you have 
been mastering gradually the best of 
all problems, though it has been hard. 

“I have ever been proud of your 
accomplishments. You have schooled 
yourself to be happy in the highest 
sense and you do not need the things 
I have to complete that happiness. How 
much would I give you of these things 
if I could, and how much of your 
sweet acceptance of life’s deals would 
I like in exchange! Comparing us, 
you have by far the best of the 
record.” 

To have inspired a tribute of that 
kind is success, and success of the very 
finest sort. Such an influence as this 
deafened woman has exerted, and con- 
tinues to exert, is of inestimable value. 
There is no need to question whether 
the world has been the better because 
she has lived. And we cannot help but 
realize, too, that the value of her in- 
fluence has been greatly enhanced by 
her handicap. 

“Precept,” writes Channing, “is in- 
struction written in the sand; the tide 
flows over it and the record is gone. 
Example is graven on the rock, and 
the lesson is not soon lost.” 

China, that great literary storehouse 
of the world, has a proverb which very 
aptly illustrates this same idea. “Not 
the cry,” say the Chinese, “but the 
flight of the wild duck leads the flock 
to fly and follow.” 

There are times 


when a_ specter 


arises before me and I wonder just 
how my often-expressed views on deaf- 
ness react on the mothers of little deaf 
children. Does it shock or hurt them 
to have me treat lightly, or appear to 
treat lightly, a handicap which to them 
must appear often as a terribly unjust 
visitation of Providence? Well, it may 
be that the mother of this woman once 
bewailed the unjust visitation of deaf- 
ness on her daughter. I do not know. 
But if she did, I feel that she under- 
stands now, as those who know her 
daughter understand, that no mere 
physical perfection could mean to hu- 
manity what she has meant by reason 
of her courageous bearing under her 
handicap. 

“The body—that is dust; the soul— 
it is the bud of eternity.” 





REQUIEM 
Apples hanging on a tree, 
They’re as moral as can be. 
Apples crushed to get the juice, 
Naughty are, beyond all use. 
—Evening Star. 




















A MUTUAL MISTAKE 
Radio Salesman—“This amplifier is the 
greatest invention of the 20th century.” 
Ear Phone User—“Can’t fool me! Tin 
horns is out of. date.” 





WONDER how many of the five 

million deafened people who, statis- 

tics say, are in the United States, 
realize what radio will do for them. 

From my own knowledge I can not 
say what radio will do for those un- 
fortunates who were born deaf, but for 
those who have, as the doctors express 
it, acquired deafness, I say, with all 
there is of me, get a radio—a powerful 
one—not a one or two tube toy. 

Let me state my own case. I am 62 
years of age, have been deafened since 
my fifteenth year, and as I grow older 
my deafness increases. I have been 
deprived of the pleasure of attending 
lectures, concerts, theatre, church serv- 
ices; I did attend such occasionally, 
but was fed on scraps. 

A friend suggested radio. I paid 
little or no attention at first, having 
learned by hard experience not to put 
myself in the way of disappointment ; 
but this friend kept on insisting, and 
finally made an appointment for me to 
listen in, and to my last hour I will 
never cease to bless that friend for his 
“nagging.” I heard enough to decide, 
then and there, to have a machine of 
my own—it’s a powerful one— five 
tubes. 

I am not ashamed to confess that, 
when my radio was installed and, sit- 
ting in my home, I heard clearly the 
notes of a song, the tears came to my 
eyes. After living in the “silent land” 
for 45 years, the shell was broken, and 
I found a new Heaven and a new Earth. 

I care nothing for the process, me- 
chanical or psychological—I want not 
reasons, but results, so right here are 
some of the results. 

Last Easter Sunday morning I heard 
plainly, clearly, distinctly, the first com- 


*President, New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


THE VALUE OF RADIO TO THE DEAFENED 


By WarREN Ponp* 










































plete church service I have heard in 
over 40 years—at the West End Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, from 
the opening organ voluntary to the 
benediction (with a stretch of the im- 
agination I could hear the coins drop 
in the collection plate). In the after- 
noon the services (Men’s Conference) 
at the Bedford (Brooklyn) branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. with address by the 
Rev. Dr. Cadman, and I experienced 
the greatest thrill of my life when this 
large body of men—about a thousand 
were present — sang that gloriously 
beautiful hymn, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” the music being played by 
the Gloria Trumpeters. In the evening 
came a wonderful orchestral concert, 
ending the happiest, most perfect day 
of my life with a fine organ recital. 

I have heard, off and on, all my life, 
parts of the Melody in F by Rubinstein, 
but never the entire composition, until 
it came to me, over the wire, played 
as a ’cello solo, the deep bass notes of 
the instrument sounding like a beautiful 
pipe organ—the glorious completeness 
of it! 

My nights are entirely devoted to 
listening in with phones glued to my 
ears. Recently 1 heard a speech of 
the Hon. David Lloyd George, and it 
is a simple thing to tune in Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, Detroit 
and other stations, all of which I 
hear—in fact I have heard a church 
service in Pittsburgh very clearly. 

The fact I desire to impress on my 
readers is this—if after being deafened 
for so many years, I can hear services, 
lectures, concerts, speeches, market re- 
ports, jazz, bedtime stories, then others, 
similarly afflicted, can do the same. 

Radio will not cure deafness—it will, 
however, enable the partially deaf per- 
son to hear that which he could not 
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hear in the ordinary way, and it offers 
a source of happiness far beyond the 
power of words to express. 

I do not wish this article to appear 
as advertising propaganda, consequently 
I have purposely omitted mentioning 
the name of my radio outfit, but if any 
of my readers are interested I will, on 
request, be glad to give full particulars. 

As a sequel to my experience came 
our League radio set—I naturally told 
other League members about it and one 
of our directors said at once: “Let’s 
see what we can do about one for the 
League.” What wires were pulled by 
this irresistible man we do not know; 
but a few days later I was called to a 
consultation at the League between 
several of the Board of Directors and 
one of the officials of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. This gentleman 
heard what we wanted; a somewhat 
difficult problem, for it was essential 
to accommodate a number of people 
with varying degrees of deafness. 

Then began a series of experiments 
by the corporation’s engineers which 
lasted well into the summer. A _ loud 
speaker was tried, but abandoned for 
two reasons: because our members on 
the whole did not hear with it comfort- 
ably and because the loud sounds liter- 
ally stopped all business throughout the 
floor where our rooms are and also 
adjacent floors of our building. After 
more experimenting 24 head sets for 
simultaneous use were installed. The 
southern half of our 70-foot assembly 
room was wired, with jacks at con- 
venient intervals into which the plugs 
attached to the head sets may be in- 
serted. Then the fun began, and as the 
radio engineers keep on improving the 
receiving set we hear better and better 
with it. 

We have all been astonished to find 
how many members can hear who 
thought their hearing was entirely 
gone. Another bit of fun has been our 
own experiments to make slightly deaf- 


ened and seriously deafened enjoy the 
radio at the same time. Sometimes, 
to make the head sets go farther, two 
people will take off the band that goes 
over the head and each one then listens 
in with one ear. 

We think that in the whole history of 
the League nothing has given our 
members so much pleasure as radio. 
Of course, we all want to hear; nothing 
ever really comforts us for the loss 
of hearing. _So hearing by radio just 
carries us off our feet. I want to urge 
other organizations to install one of 
these combination sets and let their 
members hear to their hearts’ content. 


RED CROSS COURSE FOR RHODE 
ISLAND PUPILS 


A class in Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, composed of Girl Scouts, from 11 to 19 
years old, is held regularly at the Rhode 
Island Institute for the deaf, writes Miss 
Julia B. Gill, Director of Teaching Center, 
Providence, R. I1., Chapter. 

“Some of these girls have never had the 
sense of hearing; others have been made deaf 
by disease, and still others have a little hear- 
ing but not enough to permit of their attend- 
ing regular school,” says Miss Gill. 

“In this school the children are not allowed 
to use sign language in order to understand, 
but must read the lips, and I find in this class 
there are so many new words, (for of course 
their vocabulary is small), that I can instruct 
better by using a blackboard. 

“Those who are sufficiently advanced read 
the Red Cross textbook. I make an outline 
on the board explaining each step of the les- 
son, and after talking with them, give the 
demonstrations. I have learned to understand 
the students sufficiently to ask them questions 
orally and give them written questions, too. 

“As it takes very much longer to teach 
these girls than most classes, the instruction 
will cover two school years. 

“As to observation, they are very alert and 
can readily do anything I show them, and 
wish to know the ‘why’ of everything. They 
are very interested and tell me they enjoy the 
lessons very much. Best of all, they seem to 
remember well.”—Red Cross Courter. 


Percival Hall, Jr., 22 years old, the son of 
Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, has recently won a John Harvard hon- 
orary scholarship in the Harvard School of 
Engineering. 

















































LAURA A. DAVIES 





By Giapys LiLoyp 


FOREWORD: 


Many of the readers of Miss Davies 
Today” have asked for information about the writer herself. 


» 6 


Successful Deaf People of 
In response to these calls, 


Miss Lloyd has given us the following account, which we present with pleasure.—Editor. 


TEACHER of lip-reading was 

using stories of famous deaf folk 

in her practice classes. Soon she 
ran out of prominent individuals and 
Oliver Twistlike, wanted more. One who 
heard her demand was Mr. Ferrall. He 
supplied her with several names and 
then went on to say that the life stories 
of today’s successful deaf would make 
interesting reading for the rest of us 
who are deaf. That teacher was Laura 
A. Davies. Thus began her “Successful 
Deaf People of Today.” But the vigor- 
ous scorn of weakening, the rejoicing 
glory of triumphing back of all the 
stories are a very part of Miss ‘Davies’ 
own self. 

That self commenced as one of five 
children back in the eighties on a farm 
out on the plains of Kansas, and was 
named Laura Alice. The old-fashioned 
English, Alice, comes down from Alice 
de Bryan, lady in waiting to Queen Eliz- 
abeth. With the name goes a bit of 
Old Country Court life, a slipper horn, 
an heirloom Miss Davies is feminine 
enough and proud enough to cherish. A 
far cry it seems from Elizabeth’s court 
in the sixteenth century to our Midwest 
in the nineteenth. But there were books 
in that farmhouse, and he who reads a 
book rubs Aladdin’s lamp. 

Long winter evenings and Sunday af- 
ternoons the mother would gather the 
family about her and read aloud. Even 
before the children could comprehend 
all she read, there was a fascination in 
being one of the circle and in hearing 
her voice. When they grew older, they 
still much preferred having her read a 
story to the whole family to reading it 
for themselves, for then whenever they 
liked they could stop to discuss it and, 
besides, they could refer to it days after- 
ward and be sure the family would know 


what they were talking about. Many 
were the storied names that became 
family bywords. Among themselves one 
neighbor was dubbed Aunt Betsey Trot- 
wood. Another, Sir Galahad. Others 
became somebody else out of a book. 

Some copies of Dickens, Cooper, and 
Scott, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Bible, 
and a few other volumes, not always 
suited to the children’s understanding, 
comprised the library, but they enjoyed 
what they had and counted themselves 
fortunate when they could borrow a new 
book or afford one. To fall back on 
there were the Youth’s Companion and 
the Sunday school papers. Then there 
were the times some stranger stopped to 
spend the night, when chairs were drawn 
around the fire and the children’s father 
told tales of early Kansas days, of red- 
skins and highwaymen, of coming West 
in a prairie schooner, homesteading the 
farm, building his log cabin, and hauling 
his grain fifty miles to market. 

From the warm companionship of that 
fireside, from the close friendship with 
those make-believe people, better known 
and. loved than most of us real people, 
six months out of the twelve Laura 
Alice trudged a mile and a half to the 
district school. Upon the bare walls of 
the little schoolroom some one with ar- 
tistic fingers had painted a series of 
mottoes. “Stick to your bush,” “Strive 
to win,” “Time is money,” “Knowledge 
is power,” ran the precepts. Between 
getting her spelling words and learning 
her tables, the child sat and admired the 
colored letters until the maxims were 
written indelibly into her thought-self. 
Today the woman declares that of all 
the good things of life, to her time and 
knowledge are the most desirable. 

When the little girl outgrew the coun- 
try school, acquiring book learning be- 
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came more of a difficulty than just a 
long walk through all weathers—with 
high school eighteen miles away and no 
money for board. But a tiny house in 
town was found that could be rented for 
two dollars a month. The girl and her 
oldest brother furnished it with odds and 
ends from home, set up housekeeping, 
and in due time were graduated. 

College, on which their hearts were 
now set, was even more of a problem. 
But they found work, and home helped. 
To the sister, college was not merely a 
question of where the money was com- 
ing from, for it was there that her 
deafness began to be something that 
must be reckoned with. She missed 
much in the lecture rooms and came to 
avoid campus activities. But she did not 
quit. She was there among her carefree 
classmates on commencement day in 
1908 to receive her diploma from Baker 
University, the Methodist college of 
Baldwin (Kansas). 

Following graduation, despite increas- 
ing deafness, she tried to teach, but for 
only a few months. By that time, ac- 
cording to her story, she was by turns 
dispirited, rebellious, self-pitying,  re- 
signed, drifting from one thing to an- 
other, accepting defeat in this and tryinz 
something else. She worked in an office, 
taught a country school a year, sewed, 
even peddled books once, and finally be- 
came postmistress at Nursery in Texas, 
where the family meanwhile had moved. 
And so Miss Davies, too, had her first 
despondent years of deafness. They 
could not break her spirit, though. It 
is too heroic for that. 

Six years the Nursery folk greeted 
Miss Laura, as her Southern neighbors 
call her, through the letter window. 
Then one day the postoffice inspector 
added a new word to her vocabulary— 
lip reading. That was in 1917. Straight- 
way she made inquiries and discovered 
the Volta Bureau, a friendly voice out 
of long silence. The Volta Bureau told 
her of the only school of lip-reading in 
Texas, Miss Kessler’s, at San Antonio. 
Leaving the postoffice to her assistant, 


she was soon in San Antonio, crowding 
the course into the three weeks she had. 
The next year she went to New York 
for the Nitchie normal course. 

Upon her return she taught one year 
in Sherman (Texas). The next school 
year found her a stranger in Houston, 
new to lip-reading, asking everybody 
if he knew anybody that was deaf, 
calling on all the deaf she thus learned 
of, and talking lip-reading to them 
until they were interested. Perhaps you 
could do that. I could not. Soon she 
had a growing class. With the same 
dauntless courage she next organized the 
Houston Club for the Hard of Hearing. 
That was in 1921. Under her energetic 
leadership by 1922 it was a wide-awake 
association with a club room of its own. 

Splendid club times she has told me 
about. ‘We had a big party last week,” 
she wrote once. “Our decorations are 
still up and they are beautiful when the 
lights are all on. We have a profes- 
sional decorator on our social committee, 
and she can do anything with paper.” 
Indeed such happy times the members 
had there that once somebody called it 
the House of Gladness, and the name 
clung. 

And how the young club hustled 
under Miss Davies’ direction! It had a 
booth at the fair, from which it dis- 
tributed hundreds of leaflets. It entered 
a needlework exhibit and won a prize. 
It put posters in otologists’ offices, Y. 
W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
the public library, and other places 
where people congregate. A mem- 
ber had ear phones installed in one 
of the churches. Miss Davis taught a 
Bible class in lip-reading in the Sunday 
school of that church. Reporters inter- 
viewed the club and editors featured it 
on the front pages of their papers. Once 
the Houston Chronicle devoted a whole 
page in the rotogravure section to it. “As 
pictures,” Miss Davies laughed, “they 
couldn’t be worse, but as advertising 
they couldn’t be better—so what matters 
not looking pretty?” The school board 
financed a night class in lip-reading that 
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Miss Davies taught. And this news that 
has come a thousand miles to me in let- 
ters tells probably only the beginning of 
the club’s undertakings. 

This last autumn Miss Davies did not 
return to Houston. Instead, she is stay- 
ing at home—home is the family farm 
near Nursery—taking some of the time 
she has never had enough of to satisfy 
her. What is she doing with it? Start- 
ing many writing projects for which she 
has always been too busy. 

What is she like? 
Once I told her I pic- 
tured her as a de- 
cisive, self-confident 
person, quick of 
movement, dark- 
haired, and dark-eyed. 
She said my descrip- 
tion was pretty accur- 
ate, all but the medi- 
um hair and gray eyes. Mrs. Gibson, who 
lived with her at the club apartment last 
year, says she never vacillates. Either 
she does a thing, or she does not. Mod- 
est and reserved, this friend goes on to 
describe her, not given to talking of all 
the praise she has received, rarely dis- 
cussing herself aside from her work. 
Quiet and unassuming she may be to 
talk to, but I have found her delightfully 
talkative to write to. 

After the Chicago Convention the 
Friendly Lady wrote me, “Miss Davies’ 
eyes are blue and she favors blue in her 
dress. She reminded me of shy blue 
meadow flowers—that is, until she gave 
her paper. Her spirit shines in her 
face when she is animated and enthu- 
siastic.” 

Enviously I asked her after last June 
if speaking in public does not scare her. 
“Not if I have something interesting to 
say,” she wrote back. Frequently she has 
casually mentioned some talk she has 
given. Once it was before the Sunday 
school to tell about lip-reading and the 
hard-of-hearing club. Another time it 
was at the graduating exercises of Miss 
Case’s Kansas City school, where she 
stopped on her way to Chicago last June. 
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“She has the eyes of a poet,” wrote 
Mrs. Wilson, the new teacher at Colum- 
bus (Ohio), upon her return from Chi- 
cago. Look at her picture and see how 
right Mrs. Wilson is. There is a vision 
behind those eyes for that sheet of 
paper. 

That recalls a story Miss Davies has 
told of her early ambitions. It was in 
high-school days, when the school library 
enraptured the little country girl. <A 
book she pored and dreamed over was 
“Poor Girls Who Became Famous.” 
She herself dreamed of fame as a poet 
and, like Rebecca, kept hidden away a 
treasured composition book filled with 
her flights of fancy. Then one night 
there was a school party, and a verse- 
writing contest afforded part of the en- 
tertainment. Laura Davies drew the 
crocus for her subject. She had never 
seen the flower—but her poem won the 
prize! After that her “rhyming propen- 
sity was not kept such a deadly secret.” 

In Miss Davies’ make-up there is a 
deep religious strain. It has colored all 
my letters from her in the two years 
we have been friends. Mrs. Gibson says 
it is her most striking characteristic. 
Mrs. Sheldon, president of the Houston 
Club, says, “She practices a_ beautiful 
Christianity in her daily life.” Miss 
Davies’ idea of religion is something to 
use. Says Mrs. Gibson affectionately, 
“We used to laugh at her in Sunday 
school for her practical application of 
the lesson.” Miss Davies wrote me once 
of telling her ring-letter fellows that 
faith had moved mountains for them in 
Houston—but not the brand of faith 
that sits down with folded hands and 
expects to see the mountain move; rath- 
er, the kind that discusses its bulk with 
shovel and crowbar. 

Broadminded she is, too. She investi- 
gates all creeds, and finds something of 
good in each. “About the only person 


I have no patience with,” she asserts, “‘is 
he who declares, ‘I am right, and who- 
ever does not believe as I, is wrong.’ ” 
Of avocations Miss Davies has sev- 
The 
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Painting is one of them. 
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pictures you see on the walls of the club 
room are all from her brush. Taking 
pictures with her camera is another. She 
goes afield for snapshots of the curious 
Spanish moss. She follows the holiday 
crowds to San Jacinto and returns with 
pictures of the old battlefield. From a 
visit to the coast her grandfather hurries 
her home to take the orange trees before 
they pick the golden apples. 

That reading is one of her greatest 
pleasures goes without saying. But first 
of all with her come her writing and her 
beloved deaf folk. Mrs. Gibson, who 





knows her so intimately, is sure she will 
never separate her work as a writer 
from her work for the deaf. To be 
hard of hearing is an “open sesame” to 
the heart. Miss Birge, her successor at 
Houston, has said she seems to give her 
every thought to helping the deaf in 
some way or other. For this beautiful 
giving of herself, all who know~her 
unite in thinking there is nobody like 
Miss Davies, and that the most extrava- 
gant encomiums I could devise would 
not begin to tell her worth nor their es- 
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ConpucTep By THE JoB MAN 


HIS month I want again to bring 

before you the work in Civilian 

Rehabilitation, that is carried on 
by most of the states. Reports are now 
in from all of them, and Washington, 
Florida, Texas, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Maryland, Vermont and Colorado seem 
to be the only ones that are not sharing 
in this great work. We have on file and 
will send to any of our readers request- 
ing them, the names and addresses of 
the heads of the Civilian Rehabilitation 
departments in the several states. It 
seems like a waste of time and space to 
print them here. 

The reports from the states that have 
adopted the plan show varying degrees 
of interest. ‘Those that are undertaking 
the work in a whole-hearted way, report 
with great enthusiasm how well worth 
while it is. For instance, New York 
State has an organization befitting its 
size and you probably noticed in Miss 
Samuelson’s article in the November 


VoLta that she mentioned how very 
valuable to the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing the co-operation 
of the State Board for Civilian Rehabili- 
tation had been. 

The letter from Herbert A. Dallas, 
supervisor of the department in Massa- 
chusetts, lays stress on the feature in 
which we are all especially interested. 
Under date of November 17th, 1923, he 
says: 

“You will be interested to know that at the 
present time we have thirty-six deaf people in 


training in this state, under the supervision of 
this department, in the following courses: 


Mechanical Accounting 
Sign Painting 
Mechanical Drawing 
Show Card Writing 
Cabinet Making 
Electric Wiring 


Lip-Reading 

Type Setting 
Piano Action Mfg. 
Photo Etching 
Box-Spring Making 
Telephone Making 


Ohio is another state that is apparent- 
ly doing a great deal for deaf people 
through Civilian Rehabilitation. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the letter of Mr. 
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M. B. Perrin, the supervisor, shows their 
enthusiasm. “Without any hesitancy | 
beg to advise that the results of our 
work along the lines of rehabilitation 
rank among the three highest of the 
states participating in the work in the 
United States.” 

The following letter from one of our 
readers tells of two cases in her locality : 
My dear Job Man: 

Since you spoke of our Ohio Rehabilitation 
Service in your department of the October 
Votta Review, you may be _ interested in 
learning that only yesterday one of our teach- 
ers signed the contract with the Rehabilitation 
Service to give a course in speech correction 
to a young eighteen-year-old deafened boy in 
this city. I have met Mr. Sherwood, the 
State Officer of this Service, in Youngstown, 
and he asked me to let him know if there are 
cther deafened people of my acquaintance who 
are deserving and worthy of help. I know of 
a woman who is in need of lip-reading lessons 
and has been told by her doctor to study lip- 
reading. I have written for an extra copy of 
the October Votta, and when that comes, | 
shall send it to Mr. Sherwood, accompanied 
by a letter. 

Yours truly, 

In another number you will remem- 
ber an Ohio letter from a woman who 
was offered a course in linotyping by 
the department. 

From South Dakota comes this: 

“Recently we have had several requests 
from deaf people for lessons in lip-reading. 
Miss Emma B. Kessler of Omaha is the only 
person whom I know in this part of the 
country who can teach that work. I will be 
very pleased if you can inform me of anyone 
who may be livine near that can teach this 
work. Our cases find it so difficult to go that 
far from home in order to receive the in- 
struction.” 

Clearly it is a case of close co-opera- 
tion between the Leagues, the schools 
and the State Departments. To digress 
a little, a correspondent in Oklahoma 
City complains that in that big city of 
over 100,000 people there is not a single 
teacher of lip-reading, while in Eastern 
cities teachers are scrambling for pupils. 
Shades of the Great Horace be with us! 
More than fifty years ago he said—“Go 
West, young man.” 

Of course the original act providing 
for Civilian Rehabilitation makes no 
provision for the maintenance of the 


operation. In 


student while undergoing training, but 
some states, when it is found to be 
necessary, make provision from their 
own funds. For instance, in Wyoming, 
with the approval of the District Judge, 
an allowance of $10.00 a week for not 
more than 40 weeks can be paid to sup- 
port the person during training, Vir- 
ginia provides maintenance in exception- 
al cases, as does Michigan. The Mis- 
sissippi method, of making arrangements 
so that funds can be borrowed when 
necessary, seems a very good one. 

Some states adopted the plan in 1921 
but in few was it in full swing until 
January, 1923. In most of them it now 
seems to be under way with remarkable 
impetus. But constant watchfulness is 
necessary to see that  short-sightedly 
economical law-makers do not cripple its 
California there is no 
state appropriation after June 30th, 
1924. So, unless local communities con- 
tribute until the appropriation can be 
gained, the work of the Rehabilitation 
Department in that state must be aban- 
doned. Arkansas accepted the act but 
made no appropriation. The supervisor 
hopes to finance a few cases, to show 
that the work is worth while, so that the 
appropriation will be made. 

“A Physical Defect May Become a 
Stepping Stone To Success,” is the 
phrase used in the Iowa booklet to wel- 
come and inspire those that need the 
help of the department. This letter from 
a man in that state to the Job Man gives 
us an inkling as to how they are doing 
things there. It also contains a timely 
warning, well worth taking to heart. 

“This is to tell you how I feel toward the 
Rehabilitation Bureau of our state or of any 
state. It’s the most wonderful thing ever. 
Let’s all stand and give three cheers for the 
work they are doing! JI know four other 
hard-of-hearing men who are _ being sent 


through a commercial college and given lip- 
reading. 

“Are we doing our best? Are we giving the 
‘Rehabils’ all they deserve. for sending us 
through the commercial? I know only one in 
the five whom I consider a failure. Even he 
is not a complete failure. He found book- 
keeping too hard, all except type-writing. But 
would he have been a success if not hard of 
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hearing? In point of fact he has more hear- 
ing than any of us. How discouraging for 
the state to find such failures! Does he con- 
sider it might make it harder for someone else 
io get in because he failed? ...I do wish 
you would impress upon everyone who is being 
helped, or even if not, that the public still 
lacks faith in the ability of the hard of hear- 
ing. Every failure we make is a big stumb- 
ling block for every deafened man, woman 
and child. We are the forerunners in the 
hard-of-hearing commercial world.” 


Rightly said. Every man who is edu- 
cated at the expense of the state, owes 
it to his fellow deaf man as well as to 
the other tax-payers to make the most 
of his opportunity. Any other course of 
action is rank dishonesty. 

You will remember that in a previous 
issue we published a letter lauding the 
work in Nebraska. 

One of our readers living in Okla- 
homa has been stirring up the officials 
of that state as to why a Rehabilitation 
Department has not been established. 
She says: “I have suffered so unspeak- 
ably, from losing my hearing, that I feel 
I should do what I can for others who 
are just as unfortunate as I.” 

Unfortunately in Oklahoma nothing 
can be done until the legislature meets in 
1925, but if in the meantime the people 
there can be made to realize that the 
State has neglected an opportunity in 
not taking its share of the Federal 
money, it is indeed a work worthwhile. 

Few of us realize what an impetus 
has been given in the last few years to 
the work of placing the deaf and hard 
of hearing in their rightful position in 
society. Every one of these govern- 
mental departments is one more force to 
aid the cause. I am indebted to the 
Deaf Carolinian, published at the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf in Mor- 
ganton, for the following account of a 
very valuable department functioning in 
that state. It was established with the 
idea of helping those deaf from birth or 
early childhood, but since its demand 
for employees is greater than the supply, 
it no doubt helps the deafened also. 


THE BUREAU FOR THE DEAF NEEDS 
OUR COOPERATION 


While the Bureau for the Deaf in the De- 
partment of Labor and Printing is not pri- 
marily anemployment bureau, assisting the deaf 
to find suitable employment is an important 
part of its mission. Mr. James M. Robertson, 
chief of the bureau, says he is constantly re- 
ceiving requests from employers for help and so 
far has been unable to supply the demand. Of 
course under present labor conditions it is not 
a big problem to simply find work to do and 
the bureau is not stressing this part of its 
work, but the big problem is to find suitable 
employment for the deaf—work in which 
they will be least handicapped because of their 
deafness. It is a sad sight, indeed, to find 
an ambitious deaf boy struggling against odds 
to make good in a position for which he is 
not suited when some simple adjustment and 
understanding between him and his employer 
would remove all obstacles and hindrances in 
the way of success. It is to make these ad- 
justments that the Bureau is striving to do 
and we are glad to note that so much has 
been accomplished in so short a time. 

Much of the work of the Bureau so far has 
been accumulating statistics concerning the 
deaf and their needs and Mr. Robertson is 
appealing to all teachers, county superinten- 
dents, ministers and all others who are inter- 
ested in uplift work to cooperate with the 
Bureau in an effort to secure the names and 
addresses of all deaf people in the state. If 
you have a deaf friend or acquaintance and 
will see that his name is sent to Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, Chief of the Bureau for the Deaf, 
Raleigh, N. C., you will not only confer a 
favor on the deaf person but will be adding 
your little mite to a worthy cause... . 


For a New Year’s Toast, let’s drink 
to North Carolina. Next month we'll 
have some new vocations. What’s yours? 


Write to the Job Man. 


RADIO MAKES LEPERS HAPPY. 


Off the east coast of Porto Rico is the lit- 
tle island of Cabras, the home of Porto 
Rico’s leper colony. Though persons are 
barred from the island, radio waves have 
free entrance. Some person who lives in the 
United States, but who prefers to give un- 


noticed and unnamed, has sent a fine radio 
set to the leper island, so now the unfor- 
tunate exiles are again in touch with the 
outside world, as they can enjoy radio pro- 
grams broadcasted from Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and many points in the United States—The 
Christian Register. 


The Vorta Review day by day grows 
better and better—W. E. S. 








THE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN SPAIN 


By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


HE religious order of La Purisima 

Concepcion conduct a_ private 
school for the deaf in Barcelona. 

I have very rarely had any difficulty 
in obtaining welcome admission to any 
school for the deaf, though some of the 
religious orders, notably that of the 
Purisima Concepcion, do not care much 
about having visitors. Therefore, in 
case there should be any inclination to 
say that the rules of the order did not 
allow them to admit me, I took the pre- 
caution to arm myself with an official 
order from the Government. 

Dr. Barnils, director of the municipal 
school for the deaf, had never had an 
opportunity to see the inside of the 
sisters’ and was glad of the 
excuse of my presence and the govern- 
ment order to inspect it. 


school 


Once admitted, however, no courtesy 
could be more perfect than that of the 
Mother Superior and the nuns. Here, 
as in Madrid, a large private house has 
been converted to their uses. They are 
much crowded at present and are adding 
to the house almost as much space as 
they now have. 

We were taken everywhere and shown 
everything without reserve and in the 
most friendly manner. The Directress, 
Sister Eduviges, took us first to their 
beautiful little chapel, though I was 
more anxious to see the classes. The 
amount of time which is given in these 
religious schools to the forms and ob- 
servances of the Catholic church has 
always seemed to me excessive and un- 
fortunate in the case of these deaf chil- 
dren who have so much more to ac- 
complish in the same time than hearing 
boys and girls. 

We finally reached a classroom where 
I found 21 girls, of all ages, and two 
nuns, crowded into a room I should 
scarcely have considered adequate for a 
class of six or eight and one teacher. 
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MOTHER ctaemaay ts ort EDUVIGES AND 
A PUPIL 


I was further disappointed when I 
learned, by close questioning, that there 
are two kinds of pupils in the school— 
those who pay, and those who do not, 
and that all those who do not pay are 
huddled together in this one class, re- 
gardless of age or attainments. 

When I got to the classes of pupils 
who pay, I found only six or eight 
pupils with a teacher, and a semblance 
of grading. The quality of the voices 
that I heard seemed good, and the 
speech was better and more fluent and 
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THE SCHOOL OF LA PURISIMA CONCEPCION 
the use of language freer than in some 
other schools I have seen in Spain. It 
appears to me that the nuns apply the 
oral method more successfully than is 
the case in the government schools. 

As I have always found in the re- 
ligious order schools, the spirit of the 
place, aside from the segregation of the 
poor from the rich, was most satisfac- 
tory. There is a gentleness and devo- 
tion and kindly attitude toward the 
pupils I miss in the schools of the laity. 
The conditions of order and cleanliness 
are also superior, though the washing 
facilities and eating arrangements are 
rather crude. 

In the Casa de Caridad, the municipal 
poor house, a veritable city within a city, 
having two thousand inmates, some of 
whom enter as infants and leave in their 
coffins as old men and woman, the Sis- 
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A NILE STEAMER 


about Pharaoh. 
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THREE LIFE 
Reading to Jack and 


Vincent de Paul conduct a 
school for deaf boys and girls. 

I was taken by the gate porter 
through an endless labyrinth of patios 
and passages, seeing many sights that 
one does not like to think of, and placed 
in charge of the Directress of the School 
for the Deaf, the Reverenda Madre 
Pervoir, who conducted me through the 
classes. 

There are 45 boys and 25 girls with 
three teachers, Sisters of the order. I 
found 25 girls all in’ one class with a 
single teacher. I saw only two classes 
of boys with a total attendance of 42. 

The deaf boys and girls are taught 
separately, but pass all the rest of their 
time with the orphans and other inmates, 
eating, sleeping, playing and having 
shop work and religious exercises with 
them. 


ters of St. 
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‘The. educational standards and results 
were not up to the best of even Spanish 
schools, but trades are taught and em- 
ployment secured, which is a great deal. 
They seemed well fed and not unhappy 
and the material conditions were not 
very bad. I feel sure it would be easy 
to have more Sisters of the order as- 
signed to the work so that the classes 
might be smaller and the little urchins 
could have more instruction. 

The conditions in this vast charitable 
community, housed in a maze of ancient 


buildings, and the sights that constantly 
greet the eye are most depressing, and I 
missed in the bearing and general atti- 
tude of the nuns the gentleness and de- 
votion I have come to associate with the 
schools under the conduct of the re- 
ligious orders. The Sisters did not seem 
of the same fine grain I have heretofore 
met, and their treatment of the pupils 
was more as of public charges not de- 
serving of much consideration. I hope 
I am mistaken in my impression. 


SOMEWHAT APROPOS 


By Una 


“Key Notes to Good Manners—Never 
B-sharp; Never B-flat; Always 
B-natural.” 


N the days when autograph albums 

were as popular as vanity cases and 

pocket flashlights are now, the above 
bon mot could be found in nearly every 
collection of autographs perpetrated dur- 
ing that “Age.” Used as a starter for 
this article it serves as a timely self- 
admonition; for I do most earnestly 
wish to avoid being sharp; and I as 
earnestly hope I shall not be flat. Be- 
cause I am writing purposely to urge 
that we all be natural. 

During the past few years it has been 
my privilege to be associated with an 
interesting group of hard-of-hearing peo- 
ple. My fellowbeings have always been 
especially interesting to me. I cannot 
remember the time when I was not more 
interested in the people who “make the 
wheels go round” than in the wheels 
themselves. Since some wise person has 
said that the most interesting study in 
Nature is mankind, I refuse to believe 
that my interest is merely due to curios- 
ity. It is true, however, that observation 
has become a habit. 

Since becoming deafened, and more 
especially since being associated with 
other deafened persons, I have been in- 
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terested in noting the things we do that 
distinguish us from our hearing neigh- 
bors. We not infrequently hear them 
say, “I know So-and-So is deaf without 
being told. She looks like a deaf per- 
son.” This point of view has been ex- 
pressed to me various times in the 
nature of a compliment, “You don’t look 
like a deaf person.’”’ My response has 
never been what was expected, for I 
always refute the implication that hard- 
of-hearing people are not normal in ap- 


pearance, because I know none who 
deserve it. 
But, after much observation, I am 


compelled reluctantly to admit that some 
of us do not act normal. Please note 
the “us”; because it is not my intention 
to assume the attitude of the proverbial 
old Quaker who said to his wife, 
“Everybody’s queer but thee and me, 
Priscilla, and even thee’s a little queer.” 
No, indeed, I am too conscious of the 
need for frequent self-examination to 
assume the role of critic. 


We are frequently warned by our lip- 
reading teachers against exaggerated 
speech; “mouthing.” I hold no brief 
for that. But, to me, gesturing is far 
more reprehensible, because it is more 
arresting. And both together are really 
distressing. To talk with one’s hands, 
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arms, head—in fact, the whole body— 
adds nothing to, but detracts much from 
an intelligent understanding of the con- 
versation, besides making one’s self un- 
necessarily conspicuous. This is fre- 
quently observable in a group of deaf- 
ened persons who are traveling in a 
street car or a railway coach. In the 
intensity of their purpose to put their 
ideas “across”, a slang word that is 
literally true in this instance, they forget 
their surroundings. They seem quite 
oblivious to the curious glances and 
quizzing smiles of their fellow-travelers. 
None of us want to advertise our dull 
ears to the public, yet it is often done 
quite unconsciously. I wonder if that is 
why our hearing friends sometimes say 
“She looks like a deaf person,” when 
really it is more correct to say she acts 
like one. (Entre nous: My use of the 
feminine pronoun is intentional because 
I know more deaf women than deaf 
men. I believe, tuo, that the habit of 
gesturing is less observable in our deaf 
brothers. Perhaps, however, this is 
only because they are not as good mix- 
ers as women. It is my experience that 
the average deaf man is inclined to 
crawl neatly within his shell, and seal 
up the cracks with a “not at home” 
sign. ) 

If I were submitting questions in a 
psycho-analysis test for the hard-of- 
hearing some of them would be these: 

Do you point a finger at yourself and 
nod vigorously whenever you say, “So 
do I,” or, “I think so too”? 

Do you look away at the close of your 
remark when conversing, so that your 
friend has to gesticulate, or touch you to 
gain your attention? (Please don’t an- 
swer this without self-examination. ) 

Do you continually and emphatically 
nod your head while talking? 

Do you maintain a soundless conversa- 
tion with your deaf friend when travel- 
ing in public? (I know of nothing 
that attracts attention to us more 
quickly. ) 

Do you make unnecessary conversa- 
tion when traveling? Such as gaining 


the attention of your friends on the 
opposite side of the coach. This can be 
done only by gesturing—oftentimes pro- 
longed—and, unless the need is im- 
perative, is it not less conspicuous to 
forego the unimportant remarks ? 

On several occasions I have traveled 
with deafened persons in a railway coach 
when one or more of these questions 
could have been answered in the 
affirmative by the entire party. We 
were, I fear, classed among the sub- 
normal by the other passengers. 

When two lip-readers ride in the same 
seat there is no reason why they cannot 
enjoy a sustained conversation in a per- 
fectly normal manner. That is, by using 
their ordinary voices, speaking naturally, 
and without gesticulating. But to at- 
tempt conversation with persons sitting 
in the rear, or across the car aisle, is 
not only difficult but unnecessarily re- 
vealing. The fact that lip-readers can 
perform this feat is not adequate proof 
that it is generally expedient. 

Perhaps some of my readers may 
think that I am unduly mindful of pub- 
lic criticism. That is really not the im- 
pression I wish to leave. The point I 
want to emphasize is “normalcy” in all 
our ways. In readjusting our lives, we 
believe (Do we not?) that it is important 
for us to demonstrate to the social and 
business world that we are as normal 
and efficient as hearing people in all ex- 
cept the auditory mechanism. Person- 
ally, I find that to deserve this recogni- 
tion a vigilant watch of one’s habits 
and mannerisms is necessary. 


DEATH OF DR. J. R. DOBYNS 

On January 4, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
died at Little Rock, Ark. Dr. Dobyns was 
a teacher of the deaf for over 40 years. In 
his youth he taught in the State Schools of 
Missouri and Texas, and for more than 30 
years he was Superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi School for the Deaf. He was Superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas School for four 
years previous to his death. : 


GIFT TO VOLTA BUREAU 
The Vortta Bureau is indebted to Miss 
Julia C. Smith, of Denver, Colorado, for 
several copies of her pamphlet on “The Art 
of Being Kind to the Deaf.” 











THE NORMAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF 
LIP-READING 


MOVEMENT is in progress at 

present to standardize the training 

of teachers of deaf children. Many 
of those who are deeply interested say 
that this should have done years ago. 
Whether they are right or not, the fact 
remains that there have crept into the 
profession many teachers of deaf chil- 
dren whose so-called training was a mere 
farce, and who are hindering, rather 
than helping, the progress of their pupils. 

Only a few years ago a school of 
lip-reading for adults was a novelty, an 
almost unheard-of thing. Now there 
are many, and their numbers are in- 
creasing. Fortunately, very few persons 
who have not been properly trained 
are pretending to be teachers of lip- 
reading, but the teachers now in the 
field, who have worked hard for all 
they have accomplished, should realize 
that they stand on the threshold of 
danger. 

In a few more years it will be unus- 
ual to meet a person who does not know 
of lip-reading and of what it can do for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. A 
great wave of realization is beginning 
to sweep over the country—realization 
of the existence of the hard of hearing 
child, and of the neglect that has been 
given him. Following this wave will 
come a demand for teachers, teachers 
for the children and teachers for adults. 
Where are these teachers to be found? 
The schools for deaf children are not 
turning out enough normal students 
to fill their own vacancies. The gradu- 
ates from the normal schools of lip- 
reading are few. Is it not reasonable 
to expect that untrained, unprepared 
persons, who know nothing of the 
technique necessary or the psychology 
involved, will secure positions? 

If, before this takes place, a stand- 
ardized set of requirements can be 
planned by the cooperation of the 
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schools that now offer normal training 
for teachers of lip-reading, and ar- 
rangements made for the conferring of 
a degree upon qualified candidates, a 
stamp will have been set upon work 
that is good and efficient, and pretend- 
ers will find that their inability to write 
the necessary letters aftet their names 
makes it difficult for them to secure a 
foothold. A plan somewhat along these 
lines is suggested in one of the follow- 
ing papers, by Miss Bruhn, Another 
teacher, Mr. McKerral, whose paper will 
appear next month, believes that the en- 
forcement of any set of rules would be 
impracticable. But has he not over- 
looked the Lip-Reading Section of the 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing? 

At the Chicago Conference of the 
Federation, it was expected that the 
teachers present would organize a sec- 
tion, electing a chairman who would, 
under the government of the Federation 
and with the help of a committee, plan 
the Lip-Reading Section for the next 
Conference, and preside over that section 
at that time. Such a system is maintained 
by many large bodies, and no doubt the 
time will come when the Federation 
will have many such organized sections, 
all functioning under the main govern- 
ment, but each planning its own pro- 
grams and in the main conducting its 
own affairs. 

Due to a misunderstanding of the 
plan, this section was not organized last 
summer, but it seems probable that 
careful arrangements will be made, at 
the Conference of 1924, to offer to the 
teachers this opportunity of getting to- 
gether more strongly. The teachers 
have been the leaders in all of the work 
that has been accomplished for the 
hard of hearing. They are better pre- 
pared than any other group in the 
Federation to decide upon papers and 
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discussions that will be helpful to their 
particular needs. There are wise and 
far-seeing minds among them, and their 
work is perhaps of more importance 
than any other work sponsored by the 
Federation. Is it not extremely likely 
that they can plan a way in which, 
possibly with the assistance of the 
Federation, a standard set of normal 
training requirements can be adopted 
and followed? Even if the outline went 
no further than to state the required 
number of hours of observation, hours 
of practice teaching, original plans for 
practice classes, books on psychology, 
pedagogy and the teaching of lip-read- 
ing to be read and summarized, and 
the general personal and educational 
qualifications to be met by candidates, 
much would be accomplished. 


A brief editorial about teachers of 
lip-reading in the Votta Review for 
October, 1923, brought forth a comment 
from a young teacher who showed such 
deep interest in the subject that copies 
of her letter were sent to all of the 
schools whose advertisements in the 
VoL_tA Review offered a normal course. 
An invitation was extended to all of 
these teachers to contribute to a sym- 
posium. The invitation said in part: 

“It has occurred to us that comment 
on this letter, and on the subject in 
general, would be of great interest to 
readers of the Votta REvIEw. 

“Until standardized requirements are 
adopted, it is within the power of each 
school that offers normal training to 
raise or lower the professional standing, 
by its selection of candidates, its pra- 
vision for supervised practice-teaching, 
and its requirements as to the quantity 
and quality of the work of each stu- 
dent.” 


Many schools responded promptly 
and generously, and their comments are 
published in the order in which they 
were received. It is possible to include 
only three in this number, but the dis- 
cussion will be continued until all con- 


tributions have been printed, and it is 
hoped that the few schools which have 
not responded will do so at once. 


THE LETTER ON WHICH THE 
TEACHERS WERE INVITED 
TO COMMENT 


“If it is not out of place, I would 
like to say something about the article 
on your page in regard to teachers of 
lip-reading. Now, I am a _ young 
teacher, both in years and experience, 
but I honestly think if we are to 
put this profession on the plane we all 
wish, we must have some higher stand- 
ard for teachers than we have today. 
Too many people who become deaf in 
adult life, take lessons in lip-reading 
in hopes they can get something to do, 
without thinking whether or not they 
are fitted to become teachers, and not 
everybody can be a teacher of the adult 
deaf, because they do not have the per- 
sonality, the patience, the tact, the 
knowledge of human nature, the un- 
selfishness, or the ability to read lips. 
Now, I know many people will not 
agree with me in this, especially the 
last part, but for a teacher to be any 
kind of a success, that teacher must be 
able to understand what people say 
when they come to her, or what kind of 
an impression does that teacher give? 
If you want to be fitted with a pair of 
shoes, you expect the clerk in the store 
to know’ enough about his _ business 
to be able to do it. 

“Tf we care enough about our profes- 
sion to give the best of ourselves for 
the love of humanity, let’s work a little 
harder to make it the noblest profession 
in the world.” 


FROM THE NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
A Brier CoMMENT 


One of us had just finished a paper 
on the high standards that should 
be required of normal training schools 
and teachers of speech reading when 
your letter arrived with its enclosure 
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on the same subject, so we will com- 
ment only briefly on it. 

There can be no question but that 
“we must have some higher standard 
for teachers than we have today,” and 
we agree with the writer on the rest 
of her comment almost wholly, except- 
ing that we would qualify somewhat 
what she says about requiring that 
every teacher should be a good lip- 
reader. 

High degree of skill in speech read- 
ing is a great asset for a teacher but, 
in our opinion, is not absolutely essen- 
tial. To use her own illustration of a 
shoe clerk: We never ask a shoe clerk 
if he has fitted himself properly with 
shoes. It is even possible that he may 
have asked some other clerk to fit them 
for him, but if he fits us properly we 
walk out satisfied. To use another 
illustration more nearly like the case in 
hand: Do not singing teachers often 
produce good results with pupils even 
when they themselves are not blessed 
with good voices? 

Of course a teacher should be pro- 
ficient enough to know whether her 
pupil follows what she is saying. If 
she can do that, a teacher with the 
right training and the right personality 
can produce better results than a good 
speech reader without such training. 


CLARA M. ZIEGLER, 


ANNA. L. STAPLES. 


“A BANNER WITH THE STRANGE 
DEVICE, EXCELSIOR!” 
By Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


Perhaps some of the followers of 
this banner will take exception to the 
adjective, and yet the fact remains that 
it is far less familiar than it should be 
to the would-be teachers of speech 
reading. 

The teaching of speech reading to the 
deafened is a comparatively new pro- 
fession and only within recent years 
has it begun to reach toward the rank 


of a science, for while speech reading 
itself is an art, the teaching of it is 
certainly a science. 

It is nearly two centuries since the 
Abbe L’Epee began his labor of love 
for the neglected deaf, and his follow- 
ers have made great strides since that 
day, though their goal, a high standard, 
seems constantly to recede as they ap- 
proach, as in the climbing of a high 
mountain—there is always another peak 
just beyond! 

These teachers of the deaf have val- 
iantly tried to fill the need of teachers 
of speech-reading for the hard of hear- 
ing—those who are seeking to re-estab- 
lish lines of communications with their 
fellow men after having once known 
them—but it has long been apparent 
that in the nature of things the method 
of teaching the latter should be widely 
different from that of teaching little 
children who have never had such com- 
munication. 

There has been a great awakening in 
the world of speech reading, due to the 
faithful inspired work of a few pio- 
neers ; where one hard-of-hearing person 
knew of its help twenty years ago, ten 
know it now, and the number § still 
grows. 

However, the call is not for more 
teachers but for better teachers, and 
training schools to meet this demand 
are springing up. How important that 
these schools should hold to a_ high 
standard—that their motto should be 
“Excelsior !” 

The profession is an attractive and 
a gratifying one. And it looks so easy! 
There lies the pitfall! A teacher can 
almost mark the moment when she 
sees dawning in the mind of some pupil 
—“Why not take the Normal Course 
and teach speech reading? It looks so 
easy—just to repeat sentences over and 
over, and tell simple stories.” There 
is no realization of the fact that the 
smoothness and ease and apparent sim- 
plicity cover hard, discriminating work 
and long, long practice; that the “sim- 
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ple little sentences and stories” have 
been worked over and rewritten until 
they conform to the requirements as to 
grade, pleasing quality, rhythm and 
other important points. 

Then is the time to raise the banner, 
“Excelsior!” To inquire of the pros- 
pective applicant, “Why do you wish 
to take up this work? Have you the 
qualifications for a successful teacher? 
Are you willing to do hard work in 
preparation? Can you put every ounce 
of energy and every power of your 
mind into the training?” 

Unless the answer to the first ques- 
tion be “For love of the work and a 
desire for service,” her efforts should 
be directed into another channel. 

The answer to the second question 
is made up of several elements: (a) The 
would-be teacher should have a reason- 
able legibility of speech, that is, a 
“mouth that presents no unnecessary 
speech reading difficulties.” 

(b) She should have at least the equiv- 
alent of a good high school education. 
A college education is a great asset, 
but by no means essential. The richer 
one’s background and -experience, the 
more she will have to draw on in mak- 
ing her work interesting and inspiring. 
But anyone who is well-read, who 
keeps up with the movements of the 
day, who has imagination and is quick 
to see the inner meaning of events and 
can apply them to the awakening of 
the spirit in her pupils need feel no 
handicap educationally in connection 
with her work. 

(c) Disposition and temperament. 
Here we tread on uncertain ground. It 
goes without saying that no one of a 
morbid, melancholy disposition, or an 
easy-going, shiftless temperament will 
make a success in teaching speech 
reading. As good speech reading is 
so largely due to the spiritual attitude 
of the pupil, the teacher must radiate 
optimism and faith, must be full of 
energy and life in order to awaken 
ambition and energy in her pupils. And 


there must be an understanding sym- 
pathy. The whole might be summed 
up in the word “personality,” a quality 
that is hard to define and yet that has 
a powerful influence in drawing the 
best out of others. It is not an easy 
matter to refuse an applicant on such 
personal grounds, but we have felt 
obliged to do so several times, even in 
the case of one excellent speech-reader. 
It is a mistaken kindness to allow any- 
one to waste time and money in training 
for a profession for which she has no 
fitness, to say nothing of the tragedy of 
allowing her to hold out vain hopes to 
those who may look to her for help. Such 
a situation is particularly perplexing 
when we know that there is always the 
possibility that the right training may 
completely “make over” such a person- 
ality. I am speaking now especially of 
those who are finding their own way 
over the bridge from the Land of 
Silence and have so found their salva- 
tion, yet who still face the problem of 
employment. One graduate, after 
writing of what speech reading has 
done for her, says: “But it was the 
training and study of the Normal 
Course that resulted in the real awaken- 
ing—an awakening to the realization 
of my responsibilities to myself and to 
all those with whom I come in contact, 
and to the fact that the handicap of 
deafness is no barrier to intellectual 
progress.” 

(d) The answer to the last two ques- 
tions is a short and simple “Yes.” Mr. 
DeLand says: “There is no_ better 
proof that your mentality is alert and 
‘on the job,’ is wide awake and quickly 
responsive, than an ability to become an 
efficient lip-reader.” This is equally 
true of the teaching of speech reading. 

But having answered these questions 
to the satisfaction of the school, the 
applicant for normal training has the 
right to ask questions in her turn. 

“Can you give me the training I 
require to become a worth-while teacher 
of speech reading? 
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“You can give me the theory—do you 
give me the necessary amount of real 
practice to make me efficient both in 
class and in individual teaching? 

“Can you teach me how to observe 
intelligently so that I may avoid the 
mistakes and profit by the experiences 
of others? 

“Can you teach me how to prepare 
material of high quality? 

“Do you teach how to deal with 
different types of pupils? 

“Do you give supervised class work 
of different grades? 

_ “Do you give constructive criticism 
so that I may learn to recognize not 
only when I fail but why I fail? 

“Do you help me to cultivate poise 
and a quiet, natural manner of speak- 
ing?” 

A training school for teachers of 
speech reading has not fulfilled its mis- 
sion until it can answer “Yes” to all 
these questions. 

It is a far-seeing pupil who inquires 
as carefully into the merits of different 
training schools in speech reading as 
she would into those of a college or any 
other professional school. Not only 
her own success is at stake but the fate 
of many who look to her to lead them 
back into lives of usefulness and joy. 

There are self-made teachers, but how 
gladly would they have shortened their 
long, painful road, working on in their 
insufficient knowledge without criticism 
and without help, and gaining their ex- 
perience at the expense of their pupils. 

The ideal training consists of theory, 
observation and practice in proper pro- 
portion. Observation plus practice may 
make a good teacher, but theory plus 
observation minus practice will not. 

The theory must be clear and to the 
point, that the normal pupils may know 
exactly for what purpose each step in 
a well-planned lesson is taken. 

Opportunities for observation of care- 
fully demonstrated work of different 
types should be provided. Students 
should be shown just how to make 


intelligent observation both of this 
work and that done by fellow students, 

Sufficient practice should be given 
to insure the pupil becoming so thor- 
oughly familiar with the lesson as to be 
practically independent of her textbook. 
She should know the technique in the 
presentation of the lesson so that it 
is second nature and acts intuitively, 
thus making her free to throw her 
whole personality into the work. It 
is only in this way that she gains pro- 
fessional skill to give a really masterful 
lesson, 

Varied classwork should also be re- 
quired in order that the student may 
become skilled in preparing the proper 
material and in conducting the class 
in such a way that each member shall 
get the maximum amount of benefit. 


All practice should be carefully su- 
pervised, but supervision and _ practice 
are of little avail unless there be con- 
structive criticism which prevents the 
student from repeating her errors. 

In the Votta Review of August, 
1923, there were valuable papers on train- 
ing teachers of the deaf, and many of 
the remarks apply with equal force to the 
training of teachers of the hard of 
hearing. Mrs. Lucile Moore says: “We 
need from the training school such re- 
sults in the class room and in the 
work of their graduates as shall build 
a high faith in the people they are 
training,’ and Mr. Haycock observes 
that the principal should be “one who 
possesses the power to instil into them 
unbounded faith in their methods, and 
to implant in them high ideals of serv- 
ice.” 

The school and the principal that 
may be so described may well carry 
on their banner the word “Excelsior!” 


FROM MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 

The study of lip-reading for both 
the child and the adult is no longer 
in an experimental stage. In practi- 
cally every large city and many smaller 
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ones it is being taught to the hard of 
hearing. 

It follows that there is an ever-in- 
creasing demand for teachers and a cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
applicants for the normal training 
course. 

Thus far our normal course has 
been open to all who have satisfac- 
torily completed the regular course in 
one of our schools. Our range of can- 
didates is a very wide one. And it 
should be so. Would it not be working 
directly against the brightest ideals 
of our profession if we closed our doors 
to those, who, having been suddenly 
deprived of other means of earning a 
livelihood, come to us with hopes of 
finding a new way? 

Opening our doors to everyone, how- 
ever, does not mean that everyone can 
be trained to fill every position. I do 
not believe that any person should go 
into the teaching of lip-reading who has 
not a strong desire to be of use to 
others, and loves his work. This fact 
remains true: the misplaced teacher 
will not only make a failure of her own 
work, but will lower the standard of 
our profession. 

We can use the college or normal 
school graduate, fully equipped to take 
a responsible position as principal. We 
can use the willing worker with no 
previous pedagogical training whatever, 
for, from experience, we know that 
some of the latter have become the 
ablest and most successful teachers. 

But, the question arises, with our 
ever-increasing number of candidates, 
should we not adopt more standardized 
requirements? Would it not be a good 
plan for the heads of the recognized 
good methods to get together and plan 
out some uniform schedule of work 
to be required of their normal students, 
still keeping the methods distinct? 
With these as a foundation, we could 
build. up a standard that placed the 
most efficient teacher on the scale where 
she belongs. 


What we should need would be a 
lengthened normal course with opportu- 
nity to specialize along certain lines, 
more supervised practice-teaching and 
finally some forms of diplomas that 
vary in significance, according to the 
courses pursued. In this way, a student 
doing intensive work will be recognized 
and our teaching staff will be made 
stronger and more efficient. 


FROM MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 

The need for standardizing require- 
ments for normal work in the teaching 
of lip-reading is very great, and you 
may count on me to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in helping to raise the 
standards of teaching. 

This is a difficult subject for me to 
discuss, for it is a fact that my “nor- 
mal” hearing has caused me to be 
looked upon somewhat as an interloper 
in the field of teaching the deafened 
adult. It has many times been hinted 
to me, or said plainly, that I should 
take up some other line of work and 
leave the teaching of lip-reading to the 
deafened themselves, regardless of any 
qualifications or love for the work 
which I may have. The feeling seems 
to be that my good hearing should bar 
me from the profession, though I feel 
sure this feeling is growing less each 
year. 

And this brings me to the point I 
wish to make, i. e., the deafened make 
splendid teachers of the deafened adult, 
provided they have the right qualifica- 
tions, and are properly trained. But so 
do the hearing. I grant you that the 
hearing person with sufficient under- 
standing of the psychology of deafness 
to make it possible for her to be a 
successful teacher of the deafened adult 
is exceptional, but there are some who 
have this understanding, and _ they 
should be welcomed into the ranks. 

As to the candidates for normal train- 
ing, I would divide them into three 
classes, as follows: 
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1. Those who wish to make the 
teaching of lip-reading their profession. 

Such candidates for training must 
not have any malformation of the 
mouth; they should have a pleasing 
personality and strength of character, 
as well as a fair degree of health. A 
good education (not necessarily a col- 
lege diploma), and liv-reading ability 
are requisites. Even where a normal 
pupil has perfect hearing we require 
lip-reading lessons as a_ preliminary, 
as we consider a practical knowledge 
of lip-reading essential. 

When someone inquires as to the 
possibilities of making a living teach- 
ing lip-reading, or of getting a position 
on completion of the training. I am 
perfectly frank about the situation. 
I never try to hold out false hopes to 
a possible trainee. There are possibili- 
ties of success, and they are increasing 
each year, but with few exceptions, 
each graduate must establish her own 
school and build it up by more or less 
slow and laborious processes. It is 
difficult work, and only ability and an 
intense love for the work can bring 
success at this point in our development, 
at least. 

Because so many things enter into 
the making of a good teacher of lip- 
reading, it has been my invariable rule 
not to promise normal training to one 
about whom I knew nothing. If the 
pupil from a distance has studied with 
a competent lip-reading teacher, then 
that teacher’s judgment of the pupil’s 
qualifications are given careful consid- 
eration. If such pupil has not studied 
lip-reading, she is told that a decision 
as to the normal course cannot be 
reached until she has begun her study 
of lip-reading and we have had an op- 
portunity to judge of her qualifications. 
Our policy has lost us many pupils, 
but I am convinced that it is the only 
right one in the interests of the profes- 
sion, 

2. Those who do not intend to make 
the teaching of lip-reading a profession, 
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but who wish to teach for the sake of 
helping others who would not have 
help otherwise. There have been a 
number who have taken the training for 
this reason. If the trainee lives in a 
remote section of the country where 
there is no teacher, and not likely to be 
one, and she wants to help others who 
are afflicted as she is, | would not hes- 
itate to give the normal training course, 
even though she did not have all the 
qualifications required of a professional 
teacher. The lot of the isolated deaf- 
ened person is hard enough at best, 
and I would not deprive him of what 
little help he can get, for “Half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” 

3. Those who take the normal 
course for the help it gives them in 
their own lip-reading, the knowledge 
of the physiological basis of speech 
sounds and their relationship to the 
visible movements that is required in 
the normal course is most helpful to 
any lip-reader. The theory and the 
principles on which the work is based 
throw light on phases of the lip-reading 
that have been obscured, possibly, when 
taking the lessons. Often the “light 
breaks” in a remarkable way and the 
actual lip-reading ability increases. 
Then, too, the practice-teaching that is 
required of all normal pupils is splen- 
did lip-reading training. 

As to the training itself: In this 
school at the present time, a pupil must 
know and thoroughly understand the 
formation of all speech sounds, and 
their relationship to the visible move- 
ments. She must have a _ thorough 
knowledge of the principles that under- 
lie all of the work that is done, and 
the methods of doing the work. A 
large part of the time is devoted to 
practice-teaching, and each pupil is 
required to observe the work of the 
teachers in the school, as well as to 
take part in the practice classes. In 
my own teaching of the normal course 
I require the pupils to read certain 
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chapters in Huey’s “Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading” and Klapper’s 
“Teaching Children to Read,” as they 
throw light on Mr. Nitchie’s methods. 
Other books would have to be chosen 
to explain other methods, of course. 
The time required to complete the 
normal course varies with individuals. 
There are teachers, I know, who feel 
that the normal course should never ‘be 
given in less time than three months, 
but I do feel that there are pupils for 
whom an exception should be made. 
We have given the normal course in six 
weeks, and I have been sure that the 
pupil had more practical knowledge 
of the work than many others who had 
taken three to six months for the same 


work. It seems to me that each school 
must have some latitude in deciding 


such questions in individual cases. 

There is one practice which I deplore, 
and it is the giving of normal courses 
by teachers who have not been trained 
to. give such courses, and who are not 
competent. Many teachers of lip-read- 
ing are not qualified by training or ex- 
perience to train other teachers, and 
yet many of them are doing it, and their 
graduates are going out, calling them- 
selves representatives of this or that 
method, whereas they do not truly 
represent any method as it is taught in 
the parent school, but, rather, some 
teacher’s own conception of the method, 
which may be very faulty. And there 
are cases where such graduates of the 
unauthorized teacher have given normal 
training according to their conception 
of the method and their pupils have 
gone out and called themselves repre- 
sentatives of a particular method which, 
more than likely, they do not under- 
stand. 

If there was a standardized normal 
training course for all schools this 
practice might be done away with, and 
I hope that we shall be able to work 
out some basis for such training on 
which we can all agree. I am heartily 


in sympathy with your efforts to raise 
the standards of teaching in our partic- 
ular field. 





WHERE DOES HEALTH EDUCATION 
BEGIN? 


The man in the car stopped to look at the 
good-looking farm. The fields were yielding 
large crops; the stock was in fine condition. 
Well-made sheds housed the newest and most 
efficient farm machinery and an auto for 
travel. 

“How many pigs have you?” asked the 
traveler. 

“Just a hundred and nine,” said the farmer. 
“That boar over yonder took first prize at 
the county fair. He’s a full-blooded Duroc.” 

“You certainly know how to raise pigs, Mr. 
Farmer.” 

“I ought to; I’ve sure made a study of 
raising hogs. You have to get good stock 
and then raise them right.” 

“Your corn looks fine, too.” 

“Yes, it’s going to be a bumper crop.” 

“I suppose anybody could raise corn around 
here,” ventured the traveler. 

“Anybody that’s a mind to learn how and 
willing to work. You have to know how to 
raise corn; you have to know about the soil, 
and the seed, and how to raise the crop. I’ve 
got the best machinery anywhere around, and 
it pays. A man can’t afford these days to 
buy inferior stock or tools; and then he’s 
got to keep everlastingly on the job.” 

A child came running out into the yard, 
brown as a berry, but thin and sleepy look- 
ing. 

“How many children have you?” asked the 
traveler. 

“Nine!” replied the raiser of prize pigs. 
“Some family, eh?” 

“And I suppose you and your wife have 
made a study of how to raise a prize family 
of children?” 

“Now you're kiddin’ me! I reckon what's 
good enough for their dad is good enough 
for them.” 

“But is it? You don’t expect your small 
pigs to eat what your big hogs eat. You 
don’t make prize hogs that way. When you're 
growing a prize pig you don’t say ‘It’s going 
to get no more than its mother had,’ but 
‘What does this pig need?’—and that pig won't 
get it unless you give it to him. You know 
every point of a prize hog; do you know 
every point of a prize 6-year-old girl or boy? 
Or a 10-year old? Or a 2-year old. 

“’Pears as if it’s goin’ to rain,” said the 
farmer. “I'll have to be getting the cultiva- 
tor under the shed. It’s new this year and I 
don’t want it to get wet and rust. If you 
want to keep good machinery you just have 
to take care of it.” 











FLORENCE E. BARRETT—INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING* 


By Laura A. Davies 


ISS Florence Barrett is, and for 

the last six years has been, head 

of the advertising department of 
one of the large eastern life insurance 
companies. Her department produces 
all the advertising used by the com- 
pany. It turns out booklets, folders 
and sales helps of various kinds, news- 
paper advertising, a monthly magazine 
and a correspondence course of instruc- 
tion for agents. 

Her deafness first made its appear- 
ance when she was nine years old, but 
did not become severely troublesome 
until three years after she had gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe College. She had 
to give up her work then, or thought 
she had to, which amounted to about 
the same thing. “Then,” she says, “I 
floundered about without knowing just 
what to do with myself and without any 
hope of being able to make my way in 
the world.” 

That sounds natural, doesn’t it, 
friends? It is just about like a bit of 
autobiography out of any one of our 
years of reconstruction. Those terrible 
first years of hopeless floundering are 
so full of despair and dread! The 
years when we are trying to fit our- 
selves back into our old way of living 
and have not learned that there can be 
any other, are far more torturous than 
any that will follow. 

Miss Barrett spent two years in 
California. When she returned east, 
the prospect of settling down with 
nothing to do indefinitely was entirely 
too much for her, so she purchased 
her first electrical hearing machine. 
She has eight of them now, adapted to 
different kinds of work and play. The 
machine proved to be a _ stimulating 


*Story No. 17 in the series, “Successful 
Deaf People of Today.” 
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addition to her hearing capacity—so 
much so that she decided, if possible, 
to take up the writing of advertising. 
With this in view she called upon several 
advertising agencies and finally found 
an opening in one. It was so small 
that it could not afford to retain an 
experienced writer but occasionally took 
on a beginner who would work for 
very small pay. 

Like most of us who spend much 
time introspectively, she had. a_ slight 
inclination to write. She had done 
some book reviewing, but as there was 
nothing that she “felt impelled to tell 
the world” this opening in the adver- 
tising business seemed a most suitable 
beginning. She believed that the mate- 
rial she needed could be drawn largely 
from her own imagination and _ she 
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would, therefore, be no particular an- 
noyance to her fellow workers.. That is 
a big inducement to one trying to break 
into the business world with any kind 
of handicap. “If it were only the 
things I miss,” we hear the deafened 
person say, “I could bear that. That 
isn’t so bad. The hard thing is being 
a bother to others.” 

For nearly three years she worked 
for less than the stenographers were 
earning. But she was learning, and 
was fairly well satisfied with her prog- 
ress. She was in a field where she 
could acquire much by observation. She 
gradually came to have views of her 
own, not only on writing advertise- 
ments but on how the things she wrote 
should be printed and illustrated. This 
brought her into contact—sometimes 
rather violent contact—with printers, 
artists, photographers and engravers. 
It wasn’t all isolation and peace. But it 
broke down her shyness and_ that 
“excuse-me-for-living” attitude which is 
all too common a defect among us. It 
is one of the barriers the deafened 
erect between themselves and a_ busy 
business world which has neither time 
nor inclination to try to find out whether 
there is any excuse. Miss Barrett was 
discovering that she could find out why 
people bought things and how best to 
appeal to those motives. Therefore 
she had something to give which en- 
titled her to a hearing and a place in 
the world of affairs. Self-confidence 
was beginning to lift its head. 

One day, when she was buying some 
furs, she was struck with the fact that 
this was a reliable shop on the edge 
of the office-building neighborhood and 
quite out of the shopping center; and 
it had something to advertise. She 
wrote a letter to the proprietor which 
brought an invitation for her to call. 
It led to a contract for her to handle 
this store’s advertising on a free-lance 
basis. She gave it two days a week 
and was paid just what she had re- 
ceived for a full week’s work at the 


advertising agency. She was soon able 
to fill the rest of her time with work 
of her own choosing. In this way she 
was gaining experience in many lines. 
By chance some of her work reached 
the desk of one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country. He looked her 
up and offered her an important post 
which took her into many different 
cities, including London, adding the 
pleasures of travel to a congenial 
occupation. Later she returned to the 
agencies again. She considers them the 
best training for the beginner. Now, 
however, she could choose her work and 
have something to say about the com- 
pensation, for her period of probation 
was over. 

When asked if she considered adver- 
tising particularly suitable work for the 
deafened, she replied: “The writing end 
of the work may be, but I cannot say 
that my own portion is. I probably 
have as much personal contact with 
others as any department head in our 
company. There seems to be little dif- 
ference in that respect between the 
clerical, mathematical and advertising 
departments.” 

Miss Barrett insists that she is not 
one of those determined optimists who 
can see a blessing in every misfortune 
or handicap. She knows she has missed 
a good deal and is living a different 
life than she otherwise would. But 
she is clear sighted enough also to see 
that she has escaped contacts that 
might have brought unpleasant expe- 
riences. She thinks we are too prone 
to forget this aspect of the case. After 
all, isn’t that the real optimism—to ad- 
emit the difficulties which are all too 
plainly and persistently present, but to 
see along with them, balancing and 
often outweighing them, the compen- 
sating gains? 

She makes no attempt to estimate the 
value of the things she has iost, but 
she does pick out clearly and forcefully 
some of the gains. The isolation which 
deafness brings does develop concentra- 
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tion and a capacity for clear, consecu- 
tive thought. With no other outlet 
for enthusiasm and energy, a deaf per- 
son finds it easy to put more of himself 
into his work than he would, had he 
many outside interests. 

Miss Barrett feels that she owes to 
her work much of whatever contact 
with life she has. She never thinks of 
being bored by it or of imagining that 
she would rather do almost anything 
else in the world. In short, she holds 
a feeling of gratitude toward her work 
as well as a keen enjoyment of it. She 
thinks one can learn to adjust himself 
to many kinds of work in this way and 
that anyone can find work to do if he 
makes up his mind what he wants to do 
or thinks he can do and then goes after 
it with determination. There is so little 
determination shown among applicants. 
There is so much half-hearted interest 
and self-distrust that when determina- 
tion and self-reliance are found they 
are likely to be recognized. 

Cheerfulness pays, too, and can be 
assumed if it does not come spontane- 
ously. It pays because it attracts other 
people just as health and energy attract. 
Most people who enjoy life figure out 
how to do it. It does not come by 
chance. They do not wait, passively, 
for pleasure to come to them. They go 
after it. The deaf have so much to en- 
dure that they develop too much endur- 
ance. They become passive and lose 
many interests which are good for them 
and which they are perfectly able to 
claim. It takes courage and will power 
to assert one’s self in spite of the oppos- 
ing forces. It is much easier to drift 


along the path of least resistence and’ 


passively endure conditions as they are. 

Recreation seems to be a difficult 
proposition with Miss Barrett, as it is 
with many others. Why is it a difficult 
thing for us to learn to play, or rather 
to enjoy play? I think it must be be- 
cause play signifies contact with others 
and we fear contact. We have lost 
the gang instinct and _ deliberately 


choose isolation rather than make the 
effort to break through the barriers. 
We substitute our solitary hobbies and 
call them recreation. They are, in a 
sense, but half the value of recreation 
is in social contact. Our hobbies usu- 
ally take us away from that rather 
than to it. That is just where clubs and 
recreation centers for the deafened are 
filling a big need. They are a happy 
solution for those near enough the 
cities to share them. As their value be- 
comes more apparent their number will 
increase. For those who can find no 
deafened companions to join in their 
play-times, Miss Barrett’s advice is 
the best that can be offered, though she 
insists that she is not one to give advice 
on this subject. However, her plan is 
to associate with others on the basis 
of what she can do for them and not 
what she needs from them. She enjoys 
golf, travel and photography, and 
thinks deafness no hindrance in card 
games, but rather the reverse. She 
reminds us that ideal companionship 
is rarely found, that others suffer the 
pangs of loneliness as well as we, and it 
is unfair to blame all our low spirits on 
our defect. 

As a summary of our loss and gain 
account, Miss Barrett recalls to our 
minds the scientific fact that 85 per 
cent of the impressions of a normal 
person reach him through his eyes and 
only 12 per cent through his ears. 
Surely if we utilize the 85 per cent to 
the limit we can get along very nicely 
without the 12 per cent! 





MT. AIRY GRADUATE HONORED. 
Mr. Conrad Frederic Haeseler, a graduate 
of Mt. Airy, has recently painted a_ full- 
length portrait in oil of the late Hon. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. The painting, 
which will hang in the temple of Friendship 
Lodge, F. and A. M., Jenkinton, Pa., has been 


highly spoken of by art critics. 


Success in life is not so much a matter of 
talent or opportunity as of concentration and 
perseverance. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


From time to time, inquiries have a brief summary of its requirements?” 
reached the Volta Bureau from persons These questions were answered cour- 
who wished to know what provision teously, and in most cases promptly, 
was made by the several States in the and from the information thus secured 
Union for the education of those deaf the accompanying chart was made. 
children whose parents made no effort It is hard to comment on the situa- 
to have them sent to school. Casual tion as revealed in this chart. Judging 
questioning revealed wide discrepancy from it alone, one would say that some 
between the laws in different localities, States were fully recognizing their duty 
and showed that, in many cases, parents to the deaf, while in others fearful 
were entirely ignorant of the existence neglect prevailed. However, it is well 
of schools where children might be known that the best laws, poorly en- 
taught. forced, may produce conditions far 

A survey was determined upon, which more deplorable than are found in 
would provide material for a summary communities where the laws are less 
of the existing statutes. For this pur- good and the executives better. Educa- 
pose, the following letter was sent to tional facilities of some sort are pro- 
the Commissioner of Education of vided for the deaf in all the States. In 
every State: those communities where the population 

“Has (name of state) a compulsory is generally well informed, public opin- 
education law that is applicable to the ion will usually send a deaf child to 
deaf? If so, will you kindly send us_ school, even if the law of the land 
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permits his parents to keep him at 
home if they wish. In less intelligent 
communities it is sometimes impossible, 
or nearly so, for the most determined 
executives, backed by the best laws, 
to prevent wilful and ignorant parents 
from depriving their children of the 
education that is their right. 

Naturally we are not intimately ac- 
quainted with conditions in all the 
States. Therefore, we merely present 
the information given us, with a few 
general observations, and leave it to 
our readers to judge whether the laws 
of their States are adequate, and if not, 
what they will do to improve them. 

We have tried to classify the laws 
accurately. If there are errors, we shall 
appreciate having our readers correct 


them. 

STATES WITH COMPULSORY 
LAWS ESPECIALLY FOR 
THE DEAF 
The North Carolina law is as follows: 
“Art. 35, Sec. 354. DEAF CHILDREN 
TO ATTEND SCHOOL; AGE LIMITS; 
MINIMUM ATTENDANCE. Every deaf 
child of sound mind in North Carolina who 
shall be qualified for the admission into a 
state school for the deaf shall attend a school 
for the deaf for a term of nine months each 
year between the ages of seven and eighteen 
years. Parents, guardians, or custodians of 
every such deaf child between the ages of 
seven and eighteen years shall send, or cause 
to be sent, such child to some school for the 
instruction of the deaf as is herein provided; 
PROVIDED, that the board of directors of 
any school for the deaf may exempt any such 
child from attendance at any session or during 
any year, and may discharge from their custody 
any such deaf child whenever such discharge 
seems necessary or proper. Whenever a 
deaf child shall reach the age of eighteen and 
is still unable to become self-supporting be- 
cause of its defects, such a child shall continue 
in said school until it reaches the age of 
twenty-one, unless it becomes self-supporting 

sooner.” 


The wording of the Kansas law is 


broader : 

“Be it enacted: That every parent, guardian, 
company, corporation, association, person or 
persons within the State of Kansas having 
control or charge of any deaf child between 
seven and twenty-one years of age inclusive, 
shall be required to send such child to some 
suitable school where the deaf are taught 


and educated. The instruction given the deaf 
shall be conducted either orally or by sign 
method, or both, for a period of at least 
seven months in each year; PROVIDED, 
that this requirement shall not apply to any 
child to whom skilled private instruction is 
given for the same length of time each year.” 

The Massachusetts law goes still a 


step further and gives the parents of 
deaf children the privilege of selecting 
the school which they wish them to at- 
tend, even one outside the State: 


“Massachusetts attendance laws apply to 
deaf as well as to hearing children and the 
state takes the responsibility of educating 
such children, The department of education 
may, upon the request of the parents or 
guardians and with the approval of the gov- 
ernor, send such deaf persons as it consid- 
ers proper subjects for education, for a term 
not exceeding ten years, to the American 
School for the Deaf, at Hartford, in the 
State of Connecticut; to the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, at Northampton; to the Hor- 
ace Mann School, at Boston; to any other 
school for the deaf in the Commonwealth 
as the parents or guardians may prefer, and, 
upon like request and like approval, it may 
continue for a longer term the instruction of 
meritorious pupils recommended by the prin- 
cipal or other chief officer of the school 
which they attend. With the approval of the 
governor, the department may, at the expense 
of the Commonwealth, make such provision 
for the care and education of children who 
are deaf as it may deem expedient.” 


The laws in the other States vary, 
for the most part, as widely as these. 


STATES WITH NO COMPULSORY 
LAWS APPLICABLE TO 
THE DEAF 


Column 2 on the chart shows the 
States which have no compulsory edu- 
cation laws, applicable to the deaf. In 
four of these, Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada and Wyoming, there are 
no State schools for the deaf. The 
remaining States have established State 
schools for the deaf, and four of them, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota and 
New York, make provision for the es- 
tablishment of special classes for the 
instruction of the deaf in connection 
with public school work whenever there 
are ten or more atypical children in 
any one school district. But although 
these States have permissive laws and 
do a great deal to encourage the edu- 
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cation of the deaf, there is no provision 
in their statutes to make the attendance 
of such children compulsory. It there- 
fore probably follows that many deaf 
children living in isolated communities, 
whose parents are unfamiliar with the 
facilities for education provided by the 
State, are neglected and allowed to 
grow up in ignorance and remain de- 
pendent during their lives. 


STATES WHICH EXEMPT THE 
DEAF 


It is hard to imagine the mental con- 
dition of lawmakers in States where 
the compulsory education law specifi- 
cally excludes the deaf from its require- 
ments. How they could require the 
instruction of normal children and at 
the same time fail to realize that the 
handicapped deaf child needs an edu- 
cation far more than does his hearing 
brother, is incomprehensible. In these 
States, just as in those where no com- 
pulsory law exists, any parent or 
guardian of a deaf child, who, because 
of skepticism or misguided affection, 
refuses to have such child educated 
cannot be compelled against his will to 
do so. In many of these States, notably 
Virginia, efforts have been made on 
the part of the State authorities to en- 
courage the sending of deaf children 
to the State school, but it is entirely op- 
tional with the parents to take advan- 
tage of or reject the educational 
facilities provided by the State. 


UNENFORCED LAWS 

In Arizona and Pennsylvania a 
curious condition exists. In answer to 
our inquiry, the State department of 
education in Arizona said: “The com- 
pulsory educational law of this State 
does not make any exception with refer- 
ence to the deaf children, so, strictly 
speaking, they come within the law. 
However, it is obvious that it would not 
be of any advantage to them to attend 
the public schools.” 

It is apparent from this statement 


either that the educational authorities in 
Arizona consider it impractical to enforce 
their compulsory attendance laws with 
regard to the deaf, or that the State 
school for the deaf is not considered a 
public school. 

Pennsylvania has no compulsory 
education law that can be so_inter- 
preted as to oblige parents to send 
their deaf children away from home 
to school. The State makes provision 
for the establishment of special classes 
for atypical children where there are 
ten or more in one school district, but 
we are informed that the legislature 
has not made adequate appropriations 
for carrying out the requirements of 
this provision and has thereby killed 
its effectiveness. It should be added, 
however, that a bill providing compul- 
sory education for the deaf was drafted 
in the 1923 session but failed to be in- 
troduced. It will be introduced in the 
1925 session. 


PROVISION FOR SPECIAL 
CLASSES 


Ten States in the Union provide for 
the establishment of special classes for 
handicapped children when ten or more 
are found in one school district. Most 
of these States allow two adjoining 
districts to unite for the purpose of 
availing themselves of this privilege, 
and provide for the free transportation 
of such children to the schools where 
these classes are held. In California, 
Minnesota and Missouri, attendance at 
these classes is compulsory upon handi- 
capped children residing in these dis- 
tricts. However, while such statutes 
indicate the interest of the State in the 
education of its handicapped citizens, 
they sometimes prove harmful in their 
application. The reason for this imme- 
diately becomes apparent when the 
impossibility of properly grading a 
few children is realized. A deaf child 
requires far more individual attention 
than a hearing child, and when any 
number of them are to be taught simul- 
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taneously it is of the utmost importance 
that they be graded and grouped ac- 
cording to age, previous training, and 
ability. In the absence of such grading 
the children must eventually suffer, 
since thoroughness in instruction be- 
comes impossible. It is therefore very 
undesirable and inadvisable to require 
that a few deaf children of widely 
varying ages and degrees of intelligence 
be herded together under one teacher. 
The education they acquire under such 
unfavorable circumstances is bound to 
be below the standard afforded where 
proper grading is possible. 


It will doubtless be seen from this 
survey that many changes in the laws 
regarding the education of deaf children 
are desirable. The apathy of many of 
the States toward the compulsory edu- 
cation of the deaf is well known; and 
the result is well pointed out in the 79th 
annual report of the Indiana School: 


“Many citizens, including parents of 
deaf children, do not seem to under- 
stand that the compulsory school law 
applies to the deaf. It is not an un- 
common thing for a deaf child to be 
neglected, so far as admitting pupils, 
some pupils being twelve or fifteen 
years of age before they are brought to 
school. It is embarrassing to an over- 
age, overgrown child to have to be 
placed in a kindergarten class with 
little seven-year-olds who are admitted 
at the right age.” 


If such conditions exist in a State 
which has a compulsory education law 
of the most stringent character, it is 
hard to imagine what must be the state 
of affairs in those States where the 
enforcement of the law is lax, or where 
there is no effective law to enforce. These 
conditions can be remedied only by the 
passage of intelligent legislation and its 
universal enforcement. Find out what 
your State has done and is doing to 
educate its deaf children, and cooperate 
with parents and educators to secure the 
passage of laws not permitting, but 


compelling the education of every deaf 
child in the State, remembering that a 
good law should have the following 
elements : 


1. Compulsion. 

2. Privilege of the parents to select 
the school (within the State). 

3. A reasonable minimum and max- 
imum age requirement. 

4. Payment of all expenses incurred 
in the education of children (including 
transportation, books, board, etc.) to be 
made. by the State. 

5. Exemption to be allowed only 
to those children who are receiving 
skilled private instruction, or attending 
private schools, or who are mentally 
unsound or morally depraved. 


LIP-READING IN LONDON SCHOOLS. 


Lip-reading is taught to all deaf children 
of normal intelligence in London. The county 
council maintains nine schools for the deaf, 
in which 675 children are taught by 71 
teachers. Attendance is not compulsory until 
the children are seven years old, but it is 
considered desirable to admit them as soon 
after the age of three as possible. Up to 
the age of 13 the deaf children attend special 
day schools where the elementary subjects 
are taught. Special guides are hired by the 
county council to assist the children in going 
to and from school. Residential schools are 
provided for children from 13 to 16, one for 
subnormal boys and girls who must be taught 
by other methods than lip-reading, one for 
normal boys, and one for normal girls. Vo- 
cational instruction occupies half the time in 
these schools. Cabinetmaking, tailoring, boot- 
making, and baking are taught to boys, and 
dressmaking and fine laundry work to girls. 
Most of these boys and girls have little trou- 
ble in finding employment after leaving the 
schools.—School Life. 


EDITORS UNDERSTAND. 


Two persons were tried the same day by 
the same judge in a municipal court in Bos- 
ton, according to the press. One of them 
was found guilty and fined for sounding his 
horn and the other for not sounding it. We 
understand this experience—The Baptist. 


ELECTED TO LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


The following were recently elected to Life 
Membership in the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

Mrs. F. A. Bragg, Foxboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Robert C. Coffy, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Miss Emily S. Richards, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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6¢ H, aren’t they dear! Are they 

really deaf children?” That is 

what our friends are saying 
about the two little faces at the top of 
this page. Yet, they are really deaf chil- 
dren, and there are hundreds of others 
just as sweet and attractive as they. 
If you know one, will you not write 
me about what you are doing for him? 


The little papers published by most of 
the schools for the deaf often contain 
helpful bits of information and advice. 
The Western Pennsylvanian, from the 
Western Pennsylvania School at Pitts- 
burgh, carried an especially valuable 
editorial page in its issue of October 11, 
and I want to pass on several extracts. 
Without a doubt, you mothers who read 
the VottaA Review would never make 
such mistakes as occasioned the trage- 
dies told of here, and yet you may 
know other mothers, less well informed, 
who might learn something from these 
stories, if you pass them on to them. 
All of our teacher-readers know of 
such cases. They are all too true and 
frequent. 


A TRAGEDY. 


During the summer we received an applica- 
tion for the admission of a young man nine- 
teen years old. His name sounded familiar, 
so we looked through a pile of old applica- 
tions and found a_ ten-year-old application 
for the same lad, made when he was nine 
years old. At that time his application was 
approved and his parents were advised to 
bring him to school. However, they decided 
they loved him so much they could not bear 
to be separated from him. Now, when he is 
a man, after he has squandered ten years of 
his school life in ignorant drudgery, he begs 
for a chance and gets it. He is a brave 
fellow to come, a grown-up illiterate child, 
knocking at the door of knowledge, smilingly 
beginning at the beginning, determined to 
learn to read and write. He has superior 
intelligence and might have made his mark 
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in the world, if his parents had not been so 
blind in their selfish love. 


ANOTHER TRAGEDY. 

A few years ago a grown girl was brought 
here to school as a new pupil, following the 
death of her mother, who during her life 
would not let her daughter come. On arriving, 
the bereaved girl, who was both dull and 
sensitive, found it impossible to adjust her- 
self to the situation. At last, after persistent 
and patient endeavor for years on the part 
of all her teachers, she was dismissed after 
having gone beyond the school age—never 
having learned to get along peaceably with 
her associates nor having acquired enough 
education to make her independent. 


STILL ANOTHER TRAGEDY? 

A few days ago we learned of another deaf 
child in a town not far away. The parents 
are hesitating to send her away to school 
even though she is not able to make satis- 
factory progress in the local public school. 
What seems incredible is that friends are 
advising the parents not to send her away 
to school as she is likely to become home- 
sick, 

Here is another clipping from the 
same paper. It issues a warning that 
many parents should be grateful for. 
It almost never happens that the hear- 
ing of a child who is deaf enough to 
have been sent to a school for the deaf, 
is restored, or even improved. Of 
course, every deaf child should have 
the most careful medical examination 
possible, made by the best otologist 
his parents can find. But as a general 
rule, after such an examination, the 
problem that must be worked out by 
the parents is not “How can I restore 
my child’s hearing?”, but “How can I 
help him to be intelligent and happy 
without it?” 

REGAINING THEIR HEARING. 

Two of our pupils are at home under the 
care of specialists and we learn from the 
parents that prospects are good for the 


restoration of their children’s hearing. 
Parents need to be very careful lest they 
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allow themselves and their afflicted children 
to be imposed on. One father wrote recently, 
“I appreciate your comment in the matter 
of certain doctors and would say it has made 
me very cautious as to making a step I 
would later be sorry for.” Yet there are 
loose in the land so-called doctors who do 
not hesitate to collect money from the par- 
ents of deaf children for whom there is no 


hope. 

In January we had the first install- 
ment of a very helpful article from the 
Florida oral teachers. This month 
we are to have the rest of their con- 
tribution—and please note the question 
with which it closes. 


TESTED SCHOOLROOM DEVICES 
Contributed by the Oral Teachers in the 
Florida School 


PART II 


A device that has done good service 





in drill on the months, seasons, and 
year is this: 
WINTER 
RY”, 
| Se — 7. 
WH, a 
wnwes 


By drawing it on the slate with col- 
ored crayon, making the spring months 
green, the summer ones red, etc., it 
becomes a very attractive and interest- 
ing diagram, on which the children 
love to point out the summer months, 
the seasons, etc., or to name and write 
in the divisions; and, kept connected 
with the calendar work and the passing 
events, it does much to clarify the 
time work drills. 

When the children have advanced 
further—usually in the third grade— 
we find the following clipping from an 
old “Normal Instructor” an unusually 
good method of teaching them to tell 
time. 

“The preparation for this event is sim- 
ple. One needs a pair of pasteboard 
clock hands and a set of twelve cards 
numbered from one to twelve. On the 
blackboard draw a large clock dial 


upon which the minute hand is fastened 
by means of a thumb tack. 

“Exercise 1. Have.the children count 
to five slowly each time a child moves 
the minute hand from one number to 
the next on the dial. The counting 
represents minutes. 

“Exercise 2. Have a child move the 
hand entirely around the dial while the 
children count up to sixty, pausing 
after each five counts upon a number. 
They will find that the minute hand, 
in passing around the dial* from twelve 
to twelve, travels sixty minutes. 

“Exercise 3. With colored chalk write 
on the left side of the dial ‘to’ and on 
the right side ‘past’. Now, with the 
help of the children, go around the 
outside of the clock and write with the 
colored chalk the number of minutes, 
to or past, each number represents, as 
illustration. 


O'CLOCK 





TO 

“Twelve is , designated as_ o'clock. 
Children move the minute hand as 
directed, thus: ‘Make the clock say 


twenty minutes past,’ etc. 

“Exercise 4. Attach the hour hand. 
It is now a simple matter to explain 
that the hour hand tells ‘To what’ and 
‘Past what.’ Move the hands to every 
combination you can think of, and your 
children will tell the time with sur- 
prising rapidness. 

“Exercise 5. Erase the colored num- 
bers and ‘to’ and ‘past’ and drill without 
helps. 

“Exercise 6. ‘Because you have 
learned your lesson so well, you shall 
play a game.’ Give one number to 
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each of twelve children. Arrange them 
in a circle like the numbers on the 
clock. Two children (one the hour, one 
the minute hand) stand in center of 
circle. As a time is called (as, ‘half 
past three,’ the ‘hands’ stretch their 
arms to the correct numbers.) If half 
past three is called by the teacher, the 
long minute hand points immediately to 
six, while the shorter hand points to 
three. The two children at whom the 
hands pointed exchange places with 
the hands. Another time is called and 

the game proceeds as before. 
“This complete method will teach time 
to even the slowest of second graders. 

“MurieEL B. NEEDHAM, 

“Chowchilla, Cal.” 


In the third grade, too, begins the 
study of local geography, on which 
hinges so much of the pupils’ ability to 
understand and visualize the more tech- 
nical geography studied later. Having 
advanced from plan of desk, school- 
room, building and grounds, the chil- 
dren make trips to town with their 
teacher, and then the question of maps 
begins to loom large. Here is one 
teacher’s way of solving it: 

Almost any sort of map for teaching 
geography may be ordered from the 
school supply houses, except the very 
large scale maps of the immediate 
vicinity of the school, which are needed 
for the introductory work. I have 
found that the city offices keep blue 
prints of all sections of the city. As 
they usually have duplicates, they can 
give or lend these if they can 
be convinced of the need for them. 
These maps are on a very large scale 
and can be used as they are, or, if 
only the streets traversed by the class 
are wanted, they can easily be traced 
by laying onion skin paper over the 
part of the map wanted, and drawing 
it in with pen and India ink. <A 
thick ruler should be used to keep the 
lines true, and they may be traced in 
with blue pencil first, if desired. Mount 


this India ink map on tag board or 
Manila paper. This makes a map large 
enough and strong enough to lay on the 
floor and place small objects brought 
back from trips on the exact spot where 
they were found, and to locate points of 
interest by placing postcard pictures, 
toy buildings, etc., on the map. All 
of this is a great aid in making future 
map drill real to the children. 

A game that gives useful drill on 
prepositional phrases is this: Let three 
pupils leave the room: then give to 
each of the other pupils an object and 
tell him where to hide it. For instance, 
over the door, behind the table in a 
bag, in the drawer between two books, 
among the flowers in the box, under a 
paper on the desk. 

After all are hidden, call in the three 
pupils and let them ask, one at a time, 
of the others: 

“What did you hide?” 

“Where did you hide it?” 
having the pupils use short answers in 
their replies. 

The teaching of speech involves 
problems all its own. An experienced 
teacher writes: 

Teachers realize how difficult it is to 
obtain the continuity of tone that will 
render the speech of the deaf child 
more nearly normal. Of course this is 
impossible without proper breath con- 
trol. After securing breath control by 
means of various breathing exercises, 
I have used a simple device like the 
following, with satisfactory results. 








This, as you see, is a conventional- 
ized wheel, and may be used in different 
ways. First in syllable drill, giving the 
child the idea that he must give a clear- 
cut tone of the syllable, whatever it may 
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be, on one breath. The center of the 
wheel represents the voice, and he must 
keep the sound going just as the wheel 
would revolve slowly were it in motion. 

The next step is to repeat the syl- 
lables between the spokes six times on 
one breath. If the child persists in 
giving them too far back, I tell him to 
push them over the rim of the wheel. 
This plan may be used in various ways, 
as one may wish to adapt it to phrases, 
sentences, etc. 

From the teacher of older children 
comes this geography suggestion: 

One of my favorite methods of teach- 
ing something about our important 
cities to the higher classes is by means 
of imaginary trips. Let us suppose 
that we are ready to take up the study 
of New York City. We begin to dis- 
cuss the ways and means of getting 
there. We study the time tables and 
road maps, and find out about the ex- 
pense; then decide upon the best route. 
Probably some members of the class 
decide to go by boat, others by train 
and others by automobile. No doubt 
some boy who wants to get it over 
with quickly will decide to go by air- 
plane. 

After getting to their destinations, 
they write letters back to someone at 
school, giving detailed accounts of their 
trip. They tell of their stopovers, 
interesting experiences, and the scenery 
along the way. Then in class we study 
and discuss New York City, after which 
they write letters from there telling 
what they have done, where they have 
been, etc. To make the letters. more 
interesting and real they are encouraged 
to write little personal things. For 
instance, if two of them are stopping at 
the same hotel and go sight-seeing to- 
gether, each tries to get a joke on the 
other to write about. 

These imaginary letters create a great 
deal of interest on the part of the 
pupils, and although it takes quite a 
little time to work them up, it is valu- 


able work both in geography and 
language. 


One of the difficulties constantly be- 
fore us is the matter of keeping in 
touch with improved textbooks, illus- 
trative material, and new methods of 
approaching the ever-old subjects to 
be taught. If Miss Byrd’s department 
should become a medium of exchange 
for discoveries along those lines it 
would be of quite disproportionate 
value to some of us. 

In our own school, we like to keep 
in touch with public school work, and 
to that end we take the Normal Instruc- 
tor. We get from it, in addition to gen- 
eral information, numerous poster pat- 
terns, verses, stories and suggestions 
that are directly applicable to our work. 
Recentiy a reply to an advertisement 
in its pages brought us a very fine set 
of coffee pictures, issued by the Joint 
Coffee ‘Trade Publicity Committee, 64 
Water St., N. Y., at a cost of 50c. The 
Dodson nature and industrial pictures 
(Joseph H. Dodson, Kankakee, II.) 
and the “Perma” wax crayons (Binney 
and Smith Co., N. Y.) are among other 
good things we have discovered in the 
same way. 

In our primary number work we find 
in “Number by Development,” by John 
C. Gray (J. B. Lippincott Co.) a most 
excellent guide. Through its use the 
children gain knowledge of number, 
not merely familiarity with the manipu- 
lation of figures. 

We are using in intermediate classes 
many suggestions from Maxson’s Fun- 
damental Number Work (J. L. Ham- 
mett Co., Newark, N. J.) and find his 
flask cards and self-keyed drill cards in- 
valuable. 

The Watson and White arithmetic 
series is interesting us at present, be- 
cause the books seem both full and 
freed from the mass of unpractical 
matter that cumbers so many textbooks. 


An unusually well illustrated book on 
animal life, containing page after page 
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of colored plates, is “The Animal 
Kingdom,” by Dr. Zwanziger (Saal- 
field Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio). 

Thompson’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
and the Book of Knowledge are proving 
useful and delightful to both teachers 
and pupils. 

The Northampton sense-training ma- 
terials and chart story series have 
proved a boon to our schoolrooms, as 
in many others, doubtless. 

Now—will not other schools and 


teachers hasten to give us the benefit 

of their experiences and discoveries? 
Pi We ee SD 

Will you be the first to respond to 

the appeal of the Florida teachers? 
Send your contribution to 





“I can only urge you to prefer friendship 
to all human possessions: for there is nothing 
so suited to our nature, so well adapted to 
prosperity or adversity.”—Cicero. 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 
I have just been thinking very 
hard over the meaning of Charac- 
ter. It is a word so often used that the 
depth of meaning which may be attached 
to it is often missed. We try so seldom 
to really build our characters. Some 
little sermon, some little verse may stir 
us to uneasiness, but so often we prefer 
to sit up on the fence rather than get 
down in the garden and dig. There are 
too many of us who rather pride our- 
selves on our position of neutrality. 
When asked what side we are on when 
faced with some ethical or religious 


question, we may say with Oscar Wilde, 
“In dreams of art and loftiest culture 
I would stand apart, neither for God 
nor for his enemies.” H’m; a nice 
snug, lazy philosophy! 

Perhaps the most vehement declara- 
tion for personal freedom from moral 
obligations that I have ever read is 
contained in the following lines from 
the ex-Reverend Hugh O. Pentecost: 


“Right and wrong, good and bad, moral and 
immoral, have no meaning for me. The hap- 
piest moment of my life was when I found 
that I had eliminated conscience, root and 
branch, and had no moral sense whatever. 
Good and evil are all gammon and spinach 
to me. If you'd get rid of conscience and all 
that tommyrot, you’d have the solution of 
every problem in life. * * * Character? There 
is no such thing as character. 
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I have often wondered what became 
of Hugh Pentecost since he said those 
words. Of one thing I can be very 
sure. He could never be a trustworthy 
friend, while he held to such a doctrine, 
and what can one say of good savor of 
a man who is not a dependable friend? 
William Valentine Kelly in his book, 
“Down the Road,” attacks the popular 
theory that “Art has no morals” by a 
fine definition of culture. 

“The object of culture is to improve and 
perfect man’s nature. And this perfecting 
is best accomplished, not in the realm of sen- 
sation by titallation of the sensory nerves or 
hyperexcitation of emotional sensibility; nor 
yet in the realm of intellect by stimulating 
those neurones on the cortex of the brain 
which are said to be the instruments of men- 
tal energy; but rather and only in the realm 
of morality, by awakening and educating the 
conscience, that organ of spiritual perception 
which takes knowledge of good and evil, 
right and wrong—that part of man’s three- 
fold nature which makes him capable of 
beatific vision, and by potent spiritual assimi- 
lation likens him to God.” 

Mr. Kelly tells the story of Captain 
Webb-Ware’s servant who was observed 
by a Beluch to be filtering the water 
for dinner. “The only source of supply 
was a dirty, yellow pool, thick with 
filth, and the captain’s servant was 
running a bucketful of it through the 
camp filter from which it flowed out as 
clear as crystal. The native Beluch 
rushed to the captain and said: “Sahib, 
do you know what your servant is 
doing? He is taking all the color, all 
the smell, and all the taste out of the 
water you are to drink!” This Beluch 
was like Voltaire or one of his followers 
who denounce chastity and purity as 
interfering with human freedom and 
happiness. 

There are very few of my friends 
of the Friendly Corner who endorse 
such a doctrine of conscienceless free- 
dom (doubtless, because the very qual- 
ity of the Friendly Corner does not at- 
tract such), but there are many, among 
them myself, who are too often “on the 
fence” watching the others sowing and 
reaping. Almost each day we are called 





upon to make some decision, which we 
evade; to help with some task, which 
we procrastinate; to answer some ap- 
peal, which we ignore. When I lived 
in Washington, two teachers of lip- 
reading used to meet with me once a 
week for luncheon down town to talk 
over the events of the week and to en- 
joy the relaxation of pleasant talk. 
It was early in the year, and they had 
been calling on numerous deaf people 
who they thought might be interested 
in studying lip-reading. One said: 
“It is the deaf people themselves who 
are the hardest to convince of their 
need of lip-reading. Their indifference 
is the great wall against which we are 
continually banging our heads. Once 
we can get them interested erough to 
try. to even take a trial lesson or watch 
a class, there is some hope, but they 
often refuse even to consider the matter, 
although they are in constant misery 
through their deafness.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “that’s true. 
Even though I tell them that I can’t 
hear a word they say, they look skep- 
tical, and politely change the subject. 
And yet they need lip-reading so badly, 
for their mothers and friends just have 
to scream at them.” 

In my travels I am constantly meet- 
ing hard of hearing acquaintances, and 
unless they have already taken lessons, 
I can seldom persuade them to try it 
for themselves. They “evade the de- 
cision” which would mean greater hap- 
piness for them. This obstinate man 
or woman is on the fence, for he has 
no arguments for or against lip-reading, 
yet he won't come down. 

There is an organization for the hard 
of hearing which has been having some 
exciting meetings regarding the way in 
which it should be managed. There 
have been some strong speeches made 
both for the present management and 
in favor of new radical measures. This 
is followed by strong voting by the 
whole body. But does that tell the 
whole story? Not at all. I met a 
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young woman recently who wanted to 
know my opinion of the matters under 
discussion. I told her frankly. She 
said: “I-have not been to the meetings, 
because I am very fond of the presi- 
dent, and yet I am in favor of the op- 
posing side. So I am going to be 
neutral and stay on the fence awhile. 
Don’t you think that is a wise move?” 
How could I tell her in a few short 
minutes that I didn’t see that she was 
moving at all, but “evading a decision,” 
“ignoring an appeal”? And yet I have 
seen similar occurrences take place 
time and time again in club meetings. A 
matter is brought up and discussed 
pro and con and then the voting takes 
place. Some vote in favor, some 
against, and always there are some 
who don’t vote at all! Perched on the 
comfortable top rail they say, “It 
doesn’t make any difference to me. I 
don’t care what you do.” No, lazy 
soul, but what of the club? 

In the Votta Review there are three 
departments which ask for your cooper- 
ation, because they were established 
to serve you, and are dependent upon 
you for existence. It is impossible 
for Miss Byrd or the Job Man or me 
to create form and substance out of 
void. Every reader of this magazine 
could help to make these departments 
of vital importance to the hard of hear- 
ing as a group of people in society 
at large, for every reader could answer 
some of the many questions or respond 
to some of the appeals. Friend of mine, 
if you have ever had difficulty in pro- 
curing work, struggled to find the right 
job—and found it, will you not tell 
the Job Man how it was done? If you 
cannot find employment although you 
have tried ever so hard, perhaps if you 
tell the Job Man all about yourself he 
can find the lack in you—it may be 
training, it may be manner of approach, 
it may be you apply for the wrong 
type of employment—he will do his 
best to help you. Likewise, I plead 
for your cooperation with Miss Byrd. 


She wants to help every teacher and 
mother with problems of her deaf child 
at school, at work, at play— and in 
matters of discipline at all times. But 
she needs to know the knots you wish 
untangled, she needs to know the little 
plans you made which turned out so 
happily. As for myself, I love to hear 
from you. Like John Ferrall, I can 
take an inch of gum and stretch it out 
to ’most a mile. I can do an awful 
lot of talking on just a little topic, like 
“Sitting on the fence”, for instance, 
but if you want me to say something 
worth while, give me some concrete 
facts, and I will quote them, tough old 
problems that you and I and the rest 
of you can analyze and solve. Ask 
questions, give answers to the many I 
have asked in past numbers, do some- 
thing to help. 

Just as soon as you do that, dear 
Friendly Reader, you will see this de- 
partment and the Day’s Work and the 
Appeal of the Deaf Child grow so fast 
that the magazine will have to expand 
or burst! 

Do you remember the discussion we 
had about head noises? I quoted to 
you a newspaper article which told you 
to ium and that would help to relieve 
them. One of the readers wrote me 
that if you sang little songs and melo- 
dies to yourself (not necessarily out 
loud) that would help. Now a Dr. 
Hayes comes out in the Chicago Trib- 
une with a set of exercises for this very 
thing. Did you ever try yawning? 

1. Yawn five to ten times. In yawning, 
stretch the month open until the muscles are 
made to pull on the face and head bones. .At 
the end of each yawn, swallow slowly. 

2. Protrude the chin, stick out the upper 
lips and dilate the nostrils; carry the chin 
back; tighten the lips. This movement should 
also pull the bony attachments of the mus- 
cles, especially at the back of the head. Re- 
peat eight or ten times. 

3. Catch the lobes of the ears with the 
fingers and thumbs, pull them backwards and 
upwards, then downwards. Pull until the 
pull is felt inside the ears. Repeat eight to 
ten times. Place the index finger on the tab 


in front of the ear canal. Push it in. Let 
it spring back in position. Repeat eight or 
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ten times. Move the external ears as an 
animal does. Wrinkle the skin on the brows 
firmly and in that way, pull the ears for- 
ward. Move the scalp backward toward the 
top of the head, drawing the ear backward. 
Repeat eight or ten times. 

4. Place the hands behind the 
the fingers interlocking. Throw the head 
back and pull against the hands with the 
neck muscles. Relax. Repeat eight or ten 
times. Carry the head toward the right 
shoulder. Toward the left. Rotate. Repeat. 

The doctor adds: “It is not claimed that 
these exercises are a cure-all. The claim is 
made that they will benefit some or perhaps 
many cases, that they will do no harm, that 
they are easily carried out, and that fifteen 
minutes a day is enough time for them.” 


neck with 


Let me know how these exercises 


have helped you. 

In one of the Ring Letters the tol- 
lowing original poem by Kathleen M. 
Hempel was enclosed. She has made ‘a 
study of bird habits and has success- 
fully banded birds and followed their 
interesting migrations. 


THE VOICES OF SPRING. 
There’s a Red-Winged Blackbird, 
That lives in the slough, 
And his nest in the reeds 

Is well hidden from view; 
It holds his mate 

And her nestlings, too, 
As he sings to them all 

The whole day through. 


Sometimes there falls 
From a willow tree 
The mellow notes 
Of his “kong-quer-ree.” 
Again, ‘tis a lullaby, 
Soft and low, 
Liquid and sweet 
In the twilight’s glow, 
“Wohelo!” 


At dawn I have seen him 
Atilt on the rushes, 

While his song to the sun 
Seems to rival the thrush’s, 
Sitting aloft in the old elm tree 
Flooding the world with melody. 


Oh, the joy that comes 
With the first spring morn! 
When the buds have burst 
And the world’s reborn, 
When from out the marshy, 
Sedgy slough 
A Red-Winged chorus 
Sings to you. 

Above the river’s burbling flow 
Comes the voice of springtime sweet 
and low, 
“Wo-he-lo!” 





Here is a little note sent in some 
time ago. How many of you have 
tried the suggestion contained therein? 
“Hard of hearing folks, have vou ever 
listened to a phonograph with your 
upper teeth on the corner of the instru- 
ment? If not, you have a treat in store, 
Try it. The melodious low notes that 
we usually miss can be heard distinctly. 
Use the teeth as near the ear as pos- 
sible. 
One of my dear girls in the Corre- 
spondence Club told me that after she 
had suddenly lost the remnant of hear- 
ing she had left, she especially missed 
her piano music which she dearly loved. 
One day, while sitting before the keys, 
she suddenly leaned over and gripped 
the projecting music rack with her 
teeth, and to her surprise could “hear” 
the notes she was playing as well as 
formerly, She was exceedingly happy 
over her discovery. I should think 
those of you who have player-pianos 
in your homes might try it and see 
how it works. Please tell me. 
In one of the Ring letters I found 
this charming bit of original verse. 
“We sing the old friend’s praises, 
And yet perchance the new 
May hold a charm we have not known, 
A joy that’s real and true. 

May bring fresh song and laughter, 
New dreams and new desires, 

So here’s to one who lights anew 
The flame of friendship’s fires!” 

This was written “To My Friends of 
the Bluebird Club.” The Bluebirds 
are one of the jolliest groups of men 
and women in the whole correspondence 
club. There are many thousands of 
miles between their homes, but you 
would think they had met many times, 
they are so friendly and newsy in their 
letters. You can join just such a group 
whether you are young or old—it is 
open to almost everyone over twenty 
years of age. Just send me a stamped 
self-addressed envelope telling me your 
age and a bit about yourself. 

Very fondly yours, 
Tue Frienpty Lapy. 
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HOLDING AN EXPERIENCE MEETING 


By Hersert W. CoLLINGwoop 


HE publication of “Adventures in 

Silence” has had one very re- 

markable and interesting result. 
It has brought me a good discussion 
of many practical experiences with deaf- 
ness; some of them new and quite sur- 
prising. It seems to me one of the 
finest things for those of us who live 
in the Silence to get together now and 
then and swap our experiences. I 
could fill a good sized book with these 
comments. 

I have had 25 or more letters from 
people who say that I am wrong in 
thinking that people with good hearing 
often show something like fear in their 
association with the deaf. It seems 
to me that I have noticed something of 
this, but my critics say the idea is all 
wrong. People are not afraid of the 
deaf, nor are they greatly impatient 
or selfish. Many of them are evidently 
embarrassed. They do not know how 
to proceed in order to make the deaf 
man understand. They have great pity 
for us, and while they try to show it 
in a sympathetic manner they often 
fear that we may see them pitying us, 
and, of course, they know that would 
hurt our feelings. One man, with good 
ears, asks me to imagine myself trying 
to talk to some bewildered foreigner. 
I do not understand his language, and 
he can not get a word of mine. How 
could I make him understand that I 
was trying to befriend him—would he 
not be suspicious of my honest efforts 
to be helpful ? 

It seems to me this is a good illus- 
tration of the case and I think we may 
accept it fairly. It goes to strengthen 
my belief that most of the people we 
meet are sincere and really desirous 
of helping us. It is a fine thing to 
make ourselves believe that this is a 
good world, well filled with kindly and 
considerate people. 
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Then, there is this question of head- 
noises. I have learned considerably 
more about that. There is evidently 
a great variety in the talking and 
thumping and screaming which accom- 
panies us along the road of life. I 
begin to think more and more that 
most of it is imaginary. It will evi- 
dently grow worse the more we stop to 
listen to it. Some deaf people tell me 
that music never comes to them in 
dreams while with others the nights 
are literally filled with music. One 
deaf man tells me that he has com- 
posed music in his sleep, tones coming 
to him clear and distinct. Most of 
those who write me seem to hear per- 
fectly in dreams. That is to say, tones 
of the human voice or even whispers 
come to them with great distinctness 
and apparently they all have the curious 
feeling that while they can hear voices 
or singing they realize fully that the 
condition must be abnormal since they 
are deaf. 

One man tells me his pet grievance 
against society. Ridicule does _ not 
trouble him as it does most of us. He 
says that when it comes from children 
he can excuse it; when it comes from 
adults who ought to know better he 
can treat it with contempt. But, the 
hard thing comes when people start 
in to tell him some important news and 
then give it up when they find the job 
a little difficult. The deaf man gets 
himself all “set” for something good, 
but right in the middle of it the inter- 
preter quits cold. He says it’s a nice 
day, or gives some other perfunctory 
remark, and that is the last you hear 
from him. Really that is about the 
most exasperating thing that can hap- 
pen to the deaf. If we were strong 
enough to force. legislation we would 
make it a criminal offense to excite a 
deaf man’s curiosity and then kill it! 
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One thing that has greatly interested 
me is the discussion of intuition or 
thought reading and the silent commu- 
nication of dumb animals. It seems 
that many deaf men have thought this 
out with great care and some of them 
have unconsciously acquired considerable 
of this curious ability to communicate 
thought without words. One man tells 
me of a mule so curiously intelligent 
that he can make his master understand 
through his most expressive eyes. This 
mule is really a joker and my friend 
says that he and the mule frequently 
laugh together at some ridiculous barn- 
yard scene. This is remarkable when 
we consider the well established legal 
character ot the mule. The papers 
stated that a Western man saw a mule 
in trouble in a railroad wreck. The 
man went to help his _ four-footed 
brother, and the animal at once bit a 
good sized mouthful of flesh out of the 
man’s leg. He sued for damages, won 
a verdict of $1,500.00. The higher 
court reversed this verdict on the theory 
that the character of the mule is so 
well established that any man who 
approaches one does so at his own risk 
and must take his chances. Surely a 
laughing mule is a remarkable animal. 
A freak of character, yet some of the 


experiences with animals which friends 
are writing me should make one very 
thoughtful. It seems evident that dogs, 
horses and other of the more intelligent 
animals possess a power of communi- 
cation which would be of immense 
value to man. The goose has lent her 
name so that man may apply it to the 
stupid and silly of the human race, 
yet in truth the geese are the most 
intelligent of all our barnyard friends, 
In their family life and daily routine 
they come nearer to the actions of 
dignified, solid and unafraid human 
beings than any of the rest. The more 
I learn about this silent communication 
the more certain | feel that in the future 
something of this sort of power will be 
acquired by humans and I think the 
deaf will be chiefly responsible for 
bringing this great boon to mankind. 
What an opportunity this seems to offer 
to the observant deaf men! 

And then there are the stories of the 
deaf people who talk out loud or give 
audible expression oi their thought 
without realizing it. Sometimes they 
make most remarkable “breaks” and 
upset all their companions; but here | 
am at the fence which surrounds my 
pasture. I know when to stop; but we 
should have more of these experiences. 


PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


By Rutu HILton 


A TRIP ARGUND THE WORLD 

1. A city whose end and mission is 
go. 

2. The lightest city in the world (not 
heavy. ) 

3. A city named for a good French 
king. 

4. A city named for a worthy farmer 
who left his plow in the field to save his 
country. 

5. Two cities that should be in a 
menagerie. 

6. A city that is a perfume. 


7. Fine china. 

8. Noah’s ark up to date. 

9. An apostle’s namesake. 

10. A city which begins with an ex- 
clamation, appeals to maternity, and ends 
with a laugh. 

11. Our city fathers and a precipice. 

12. A fortification and a famous 
dressmaker. 

13. An organ of digestion and a 
body of water. 

14. A country that is rather cold. 

15. . A city that is a good carpet. 
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16. Two islands that are sociable. 

17%. Islands that are kept in cages. 

18. Islands that are popular at a 
picnic. 

19. Islands found on the breakfast 
table. 

20. A very sensible river. 

21. A river named for a_ female 
warrior. 

22. Mountains that are destructive to 
felines. 

23. <A fishy cape. 

24. A prison that is an opera encore. 

Answers—1, Chicago; 2, Ayr; 3, St. 
Louis ; 4, Cincinnati; 5, Lyons and Buf- 
falo; 6, Cologne; 7, Dresden; 8, New- 
ark; 9, St. Paul; 10, Omaha; 11, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; 12, Fort Worth; 13, Liver- 
pool; 14, Chili; 15, Brussels; 16, 
Friendly and Society; 17, Canary; 18, 
Sandwich; 19, Pava; 20, Seine; 21, 
Amazon; 22, Catskill; 23, Cape Cod; 
24, Sing Sing. 


A PLANTING PARTY 


1. Plant the days of the year and 
what will come up? 

2. Plant tight slippers? 
Plant a kiss? 
Plant a girl’s complexion? 
Plant a boat landing? 
Plant a government building ? 
Plant a disciple of Paul? 

8. Plant the author of the “Marble 
Faun ?” 

9. Plant something black? 

10. Plant a fortune-hunter ? 

11. Plant a small boy and snow? 

12. Plant an unhappy love affair? 

13. Plant some cats? 

14: Plant an afternoon hour? 

15. Plant an unmarried man’s bane? 

Answers—1, Dates; 2, Corn; 3, 
Tulips; 4, Rose; 5, Dock; 6, Mint; 7, 
Timothy ; 8, Hawthorne; 9, Nightshade ; 
10, Marigold; 11, Snowballs; 12, Bleed- 
ing Hearts; 13, Pussy Willows; 14, 
Four o’Clock; 15, Bachelor’s Buttons. 


ROMANCE OF A SHIRT-WAIST 
Her lover had persuaded her to be 
his, and the minister was about to tie 


rr ye 





the matrimonial One day he re- 
proached her for her coldness and she 
replied, “I can not wear my heart on 
my always,” and while her golden 
head rested on his manly , he for- 
gave her and presented her with a pretty 
pin for her dainty . 

Life is not always what it for 
after he became a golfer, he spent much 
of his time on the and she began 
to fear she could never win him 
to his former devotion. Indeed she often 
felt she would like to him but de- 









































cided to him instead so she put on 
a bold and told him she would 
break the He began to and 
haw and invited her to go to a con- 
cert. Then she knew she could —— him. 
Although there is much red about 


such matters, one is apt to get the cold 
instead of two loving arms around 
one’s They went to the concert 
and decided that their promises were 
still Now they are married and 
—— forever while the plays on. 














Answers—Knot, sleeve, shoulder, col- 
lar, seams, links, back, cuff, ruffle, front, 
tie, hem, band, clasp, tape, shoulder, 
neck, binding, yoke(d), band. 


CHICKEN CONTEST 


1. She lost it when she was quarrel- 
ing. 


2. He failed because he was a high 


3. There are three in a yard. 
4. The farmer has a large one. 
5. Often said to be rubber. 
6. Sometimes part of a house. 
Why women often diet. 

8. A first of the month reminder. 

9. A cork one is often handy. 

10. They made her hat attractive. 

11. The miser had a hard one. 

12. Broken ones are painful. 

13. Beauty is only so deep. 

14. Yours is always behind you. 

Answers—1, Head; 2, Liver; 3, Foot, 
4, Crop; 5, Neck; 6, Wing; 7%, Fat; 8, 
Bill; 9, Leg; 10, Feathers; 11, Heart; 
12, Bones; 13, Skin; 14, Back. 
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Begin now to make your 
plans for the next Conference. 
It will be held in Washington, 
in June, 1924. Everybody will 
be welcome! 





THE FIELD SECRETARY’S| 


MESSAGE 
Dear Members of All the Or- 


ganizations: 

Are you doing everything 
within your power to make 
your league, club, guild or so- 
ciety, a success? Do you feel 
that it belongs to you? Do 
you know its aims and. pur- 
poses, and are you shouldering 
your individual responsibilities 
in regard to them? Do you 
feel proud when progress is 
made, happy to lend a helping 
hand to those who are in need 
of sympathy and _ encourage- 
ment? Does your organiza- 
tion mean anything vital to 
you? Has it a hold upon 
your hearts and affections? If 
it were in trouble, would you 
rally to its support, and 
“stand by”? If so, then you 
are a member in the true 
sense of the word. But—if 
you are negligent of your du- 


ties, if you can calmly let 
others do all of the work, 
while you do _ nothing but 


criticize; if you refuse to take 
an active part in the affairs 
of your league on the plea 
that you “don’t know how’; 
if you do not attend the meet- 
ings because of indifference or 


lack of interest—are you a 
real member? 
Let us examine ourselves 


carefully, and find out where 
we stand. Each one of us 
can be a better member. In 
all organizations there are du- 
ties for all of us. “Each one 
of us has a niche to fill.” 
Will you not find your niche 
and fill it? Perhaps you have 
latent abilities you haven't 
dreamed of. Any organization 
can accomplish wonders when 
all of its members have the 
(Continued on page 93) 
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DETROIT MOVES FOR- 
WARD 


The Detroit League held its 
annual business meeting on 
January 6 and re-elected the 
following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Mr. R. 
A. Bury; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Ethel Colby; Secretary, Miss 
Frances Kayser; Treasurer, 
Miss Florence Strickland. 

The history of the Employ- 
ment Department of the De- 
troit League is a very inter- 
esting one. About two years 
ago Mrs. Ethel Colby heard 
of the work of the Detroit 
League for the Handicapped. 
She suggested that the De- 
troit League for the Hard of 
Hearing endeavor to cooper- 
ate with that League in some 


manner, instead of trying to 
develop a_ separate employ- 
ment department. Her  sug- 


gestion was mentioned to the 
Director of the League for 
the Handicapped, who - said 
that that League’s employment 
department maintained only 
one classification of deaf peo- 
ple. All deaf, deafened and 
mutes were simply classified 
as “deaf.” The League for 
the Hard of Hearing did not 
want to be classified with the 
mutes and went ahead with 
plans for the development of 
their own work. 

Some time later the Direct- 
or attended the campaign ban- 
quet given by the League for 
the Hard of Hearing. The pro- 
gram was under the supervision 
of Mr. Harold Schmid, and he 
took great pains to arrange a 
program of addresses on sub- 
jects that would emphasize the 
difference between the hard of 
hearing and the deaf. Among 
the speakers on the program 
was Mrs. Colby. The Direct- 
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or, who happens to be deaf in 
one ear, was so much im- 
pressed that he went before 


the Community” Union and en- | 


listed its interest, and secured 
their approval of a_ budget 
suficient to establish and 
maintain a special employment 
department for the deafened. 

Mr. Harold Schmid gives us 
a glimpse of their employment 
department: “We are creating 
home work for some of our 
old ladies who can sew. This 
is marketed by the League for 
the Handicapped. One of the 
city’s largest department stores 
buys this work and places it 
on sale on its counters. I 
happened to be at Newberry 
House the other morning, 
when one of our members, a 
splendid old lady and _ ver 
deaf, came in to deliver some 
completed handiwork and pro- 
cure more raw material. She 
told me how happy she was 
since she had been given work 
that she could do at home. She 
said that when she first came 
to Detroit she walked the 
streets looking for work until 
she became ill and had to be 
sent to the hospital. Her eyes 
have been troubling her, but 
they are better now and she 
can use them enough to en- 
able her to do the work pro- 
vided for her by our employ- 
ment department.” 

In creating home work the 
Detroit League is creating 
happiness. 

In November Mrs. 
addressed a meeting of the 
Detroit Otologists. Her ap- 
pearance before this meeting 
was arranged by Dr. Emil 
Amberg. Ali of the otologists 


Colby 


present promised their cooper- | 
ation and expressed their wil- | 


lingness to examine free of 
charge all people coming to 
the employment department 
for aid whom Mrs. Colby 
might deem wise to send to 
any otologist for examination. 
The Detroit people are now 
dreaming of a Home, a place 
in which to center their va- 
rious activities, and the many 
more they are planning to de- 
velop in the future. Mr. 
Schmid tells us to “keep an 
eye on Detroit the Dynamic.” 

Congratulations, Detroit, on 
what you have already accom- 
plished. May all of your 
dreams come true! 


| WHITE HOUSE RECOG- 
NITION 


The Speech Reading Club 
lof Washington recently gave 
a reception for their Advisory 
|Council, which is composed of 
\leading otologists and _ other 
i“notables” of 
Miss Mildred Harris writes: 
i““Mrs. Coolidge has most gra- 
;ciously consented to serve as 
a member of the Council, so 
of course she had an especial- 
ly warm invitation. Though 
|we were not surprised to find 
ithat other engagements for- 
'bade her coming, we _ were 
surprised over something that 
happened later. A_ florist’s 
|box was left at the club, and 
;when it was opened we found 
lthat it contained the most 
|wonderful roses and carnations 
|from the White House con- 
|servatory. Of course, you can 
|imagine our delight, and how 
|much the flowers added to the 
pleasure of our reception.” 


Miss Harris_ continues: 
“Early in December we held a 
| Busy Bee Fair. The Sewing 
iBee table sold all sorts of 
|handmade fancy articles. From 
| the Printing Bee table one 
could purchase anything made 
‘of paper, from books to 
|Christmas cards. Those who 
had a_ sweet tooth flocked 
jabout the Honey Bee table to 
|purchase candy, pies and_ all 
|sorts of preserves and _ jellies. 
| We cleared a good sum, to be 
| used for various purposes dur- 
ling the coming year, and in 
addition had a pleasant time 
lrenewing acquaintances with 
| friends who had not visited us 
|for some time.” 


(Continued from page 92) 
spirit” and answer 
\“ready” when the call for 
| service comes. In the months 
and years that lie ahead, 
“stand by” your organization. 
It wants you and needs you. 
jIt is yours! 


“team 


The proceedings of the 
Chicago Conference are now 
‘in the hands of the printers, 
land we hope that you will 
|soon receive your copy. Mem- 
bers of the Federation will 
receive a copy, free of charge. 
|To non-members the price is 
| $1.00. 


Washington. | 





THE JUNIOR BRANCH OF 
THE LOS ANGELES 


LEAGUE 

Miss Olive E. Harris writes 
about the Junior branch. She 
says: “A few of us started tne 
ciub in October. We organ- 
ized in November and so tar 
have no other name than the 
Junior Branch of the Los 
Angeles League. The mem- 
bers, both boys and_= giris, 
range in age trom about 20 to 
35, and so far we have about 
15 members. We meet every 
Saturday night at the League 
Club House. The aims of the 
club are better lip-reading, so- 
cial activities, and do.ng good. - 
We helped with the League’s 
Christmas Bazaar, and on De- 
cember 15 gave an enterta.n- 
ment to raise money to pro- 
vide Christmas dinners for 
poor families. We had no ex- 
penses for the entertainment 
as we all took part and helped. 
So we made enough to pro- 
vide food and small gifts for 
eight small families who 
would have had no Christmas 
otherwise. The entertainment 
was called “The Family Al- 


bum.” You can imagine what 
it was from the name. Each 
one of us represented some 


member of the family and it 
really was very funny.” 

The above record shows 
what a good time you can 
have “doing good.” 


GLEANINGS FROM BUL- 
LETINS AND REPORTS 


Miss Bertha D. McCabe is 
now the representative of the 
PITTSBURGH LEAGUE. 
She writes: “We congratulate 
Toledo for having secured Miss 
Brand. She has unusual qual- 
ities of leadership. Miss Cora 
Crawford, of Boston, who had 


been Miss Brand’s assistant, 
was elected to take her place. 
She will act in the capacity 


of Principal of the Pittsburgh 
School for the Hard of Hear- 


ing, and as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh 
League.” 

Miss McCabe tells us about 


the various activities of the 
Pittsburgh League. “We have 
a number of _ organizations 
within our main body whose 
business is to keep the fires 
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burning among those of iden-| LIP-READING IN THE| NEWS FROM LONDON 





tical interests in life. For in- | 
stance, we have the “House- 
keepers,’ as fine a body of | 
young matrons as you will! 
meet anywhere. They meet} 
once a month and after the 
business meeting have a/| 
luncheon planned to the! 
Queen’s taste. They are very 
earnest in seeing that the | 


League has sufficient card ta- 
bles, china and linen and other 
necessaries that go in the mak- | 
ing of a successful club. To} 
this end they are holding a| 


Rummage Sale for the 
League’s benefit, Then we 
have the “Business Girls,” a| 


very wide-awake set of young 
women. We are proud to an- 
nounce their progressive spirit 
in becoming a unit in Pitts- 
burgh’s Congress of Women’s 
Clubs, in whose beautiful new 
clubhouse our own Business 
Girls are to give a benefit card | 
party for the League in Feb-| 
ruary.” 











Mrs. Minnie E. Doe writes | 
that the BLOOMFIELD AU-| 
RAL SOCIETY is_ steadily | 
progressing and that the mem- 
bers are very much encouraged 
by the outlook. They are be- 
coming better acquainted and 
enter into the spirit of their 
social gatherings with more 
zeal. At their meeting on Jan- 
uary 16 postcards of France 
were thrown on a screen, and 
the members enjoyed the pic- 
tures. 





Mrs. Mary E. Pote writes 
that though the ST. LOUIS 
LEAGUE has no fairy god- 
mother, all of the members are 
working hard for its success. 
A bazaar was held recently by 
the League in its club room. 
The sum of two hundred dol- 
lars was cleared from _ the 
sale of needlework done in 
the Industrial Department and 
from articles donated by the 
members and their friends. 





We learn from the Bulletin 
of the CHICAGO LEAGUE 
that their bazaar was a great 
success. Almost two thousand 
dollars was realized! The 
Bulletin appeals: “Let us all 
aim a little higher, to spread 
the good work that our League 
is trying to accomplish.” * 





| the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ERIE, PA. 


Miss Ruth B. Hilton has 
had charge of the public night 
school class for adults in 
Erie, Pa. for over three 
years. She says she finds it 
hard to find new material for 
those who have been coming 
since the classes started and 
still make it easy enough for 
new pupils. The attend- 
ance has to be kept up to the 


mark set by the School Board, 
land that means a large num- 


ber of personal calls. 
Through Miss Hilton’s in- 
fluence, classes for the hard 


of hearing children have been 
started in the public schools 
of Erie. She writes: “After 
we succeeded in getting teach- 
ers appointed for the deaf 
children, it wasn’t so hard to 
interest the local Board, but 


Director of Schools came here 
on a tour of inspection and 
saw the difference between the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 
They let me try a class of 
hard of hearing children last 
spring, and the results were 
satisfactory to the children, 
their parents, and the principal 
of the school for the deaf. 
The principal cooperates with 
me in all of my work, and we 
go out together to visit the 
new children we hear of, and 
decide whether they are deaf 
of merely hard of hearing. We 
now have an_aurist-oculist 
who conducts an eye-clinic for 
the schools and hope he or 
somebody else will soon be ap- 
pointed to examine the chil- 
dren’s ears. The hard of hear- 
ing children we have been 
able to find so far are only 
the most noticeable cases, and 
their names have come to us 
in all sorts of ways, but it is 
a start. One little girl of 
about nine years comes to our 
afternoon class which meets 
once a week, and manages to 
keep up with the ladies pretty 
well, and is like a ray of sun- 
shine in the class. The other 
children live too far away to 
come, and we will have to 
have them meet in another 
building.” 
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ithe state department couldn't | 
see things our way until the | Photographic 





The “Kodak Magazine” 
(London) recently published a 
letter from Miss Maud ky 
Randle, Director of the H. O. 
H. League in London. Miss 
Randle _ stated that possibly 
there were many hard of 
hearing people who would find 
photography a means of rec- 
reation. She said: “It is the 
opject...of the HH. 0... & 
League to bring deaf people 
of mutual tastes together. It 
is proposed to form _ photo- 
graphic, literary and other cir- 
cles and also a correspondence 
club for those who would like 
to get into touch with mem- 
bers both in this country and 
America.” In another letter 
she adds: “Country members 
who wish to join the photo- 
graphic or any other circle 
can take an active part in the 
proceedings even though pre- 
vented by distance from at- 


tending the London meetings. 
They can send in_ their 
efforts to the 


competitions that may be held 
from time to time. It is pro- 
posed to hold a Grand Exhi- 
bition once a year. 


Owing to lack of space we 
were unable to publish the in- 
teresting accounts of _ the 
Christmas parties in the dif- 
ferent organizations. Conse- 
quently a supplement to the 
News Letter has been mailed 
to all of the organizations. 
Will you not ask your secre- 
tary to let you see it? 





Thank you one and all for 
your cooperation. There could 
be no News Letter without it. 
However, some of the organ- 
izations have not been heard 
from, and we appeal to you 
to send us the news of your 
league. We want to keep in 
touch with you. Will you not 
let us hear from you by Feb- 
ruary 10th? 

In our next News Letter we 
want to discuss the question of 
Publicity. It is a question of 
vital interest to every organ- 
ization, and your contribution 
may be of great value. How 
do you gain publicity? Please 
tell us al! about it. 
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Late February days; and now, at last 
Might you have thought that Winter’s woe 
was past.—Morris. 
It might be just as well to add, by way of 
explanation, that “Winter’s woes” has refer- 
ence to weather, not to the jokes in “Volts.” 


AH, THE IRISH ARE A GREAT 
PEOPLE! 

A man was walking down the street with 
a friend one evening and, pausing and looking 
up at the sky, remarked with enthusiasm: 

“How bright Orion is tonight!” 

“So that is O’Ryan, is it?” inquired his 
friend. “Sure, and it’s glad I am to learn 
that there is one Irishman in heaven, any- 
way. 


AND, SPEAKING OF STARS— 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

Now I wonder where you are. 

High above I see you shine, 

But, according to Einstein, 

You are not where you pretend; 

You are just around the bend. 

And your sweet seductive ray 

Has been leading men astray 

All these years—O little star, 

Don’t you know how bad you are? 
—Science and Invention. 


Did you know that the deafened have their 
own particular star? Why, of course! It’s 
Thalia (They'll hear!). Thalia is also the 


muse of joy, who presides over symposia, 
comedy and pastoral poetry. That is why 
the deafened are always so cheerful. Hail 





Thalia! Star of the Deaf! 

THEY ARE QUITE PRECOCIOUS IN 
BOSTON. 

“And what,” asked the Sunday school 


teacher, “is the lesson taught us in the para- 
ble of the seven wise virgins?” 
Nine-year-old Ruth held up her hand. 
“That we should always be on the look- 
out for a bridegroom,” she answered. 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE MUSIC WE SO LONG TO HEAR. 
The orchestra was practising the compos- 


-er’s very long and very tedious selection when 


he arrived at the theatre. 


“What’s this?” he demanded from the 


VOLTS = 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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doorway. “I can hear only the violins; not 
the wind instruments.” 

“It’s too hard a job for the wind -instru- 
ments,” replied the orchestra leader. “They 
can’t play and yawn at the same time.” 


THAT WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
DINNER. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Some lobster and some prunes, 
A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 
And then some macaroons. 
It made the naughty waiters grin 

To see her order so; 

And when they carried Mary out 

Her face was white as snow. 

—Anonymous. 
A TRUE OPTIMIST. 

He was very poor, but he had won the 
love of the millionaire’s daughter, and had 
come to ask her father for her hand. 

“Well,” asked the father, in a very dis- 
couraging tone of voice, “what are your 
prospects? Is there any chance for ad- 
vancement in the line of work in which you 
are now engaged?” 

“Ts there any chance?” said the young man. 
“I should say there is some chance. Why, 
sir, the establishment where I work -employs 
22,000 men and my job is next to the lowest 
in the place!” 


IT DOES HAPPEN THAT WAY, 
SOMETIMES. 

In his “Best Stories in the World,” Tom 
Masson tells of a successful business man 
who was describing his advance in the com- 
mercial world. 

“I was clerking in a grocery store and 
making $9.00 a week,” he said; “but like 
many other young men, I fell in with a bad 
crowd and was induced to gamble.” 

“And so you were tempted to take money 
which did not belong to you?” suggested the 
long-faced man. 

“No,” replied the successful merchant, 
thoughtfully. “I won enough in a week to 
buy the grocery.” 

THE POWER OF THOUGHT—Every 
time she thinks of sugar, a lump comes up in 
her throat. 
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A PUPIL AT HER 


MUSIC LESSON 


Schools and Books for Deaf Children 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 


CHILDREN 


“LOG CABIN HEIGHTS,” MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 
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THE OLDER GIRLS AT MT. VERNON 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address. 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 











THE CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf Boys 
and Girls. The Oral Method is em- 
ployed and imperfect hearing is 
trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of 
age, while Grammar-School grades 
fit students for High-School work. 
Manual Training is provided for both 
boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three 
carefully supervised homes. There 
is a new central school building, a 
well - equipped gymnasium, and 
ground for out-of-door sports. 


Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each with manual............... $10 

Series II. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual.............. 15, 

UN kN FN oS oy Sook corks va evan 23.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 








A COURSE IN ENGLISH 


for Pupils in Deaf Schools 
By J. W. JONES 


Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised,$0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
Book III, for High School Grades, revised 
Bel. 6 “Selk-Tabtrwetoe os Fos cks cece ccacevs ‘ 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 
i SO a 55 circa uw un dhrWiad conasavedaves 60 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate 
the reading habit and the language sense .-. 


Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
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